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R. JUSTICE CAMPBELL THORNAL, a native of South Carolina, moved to 

Orlando in 1922 and lived there until his appointment to the Supreme 
Court of Florida on May 9, 1955. He received his law degree from the University 
of Florida, where he was a member of the Blue Key honor society. 

In 1933 Thornal helped to organize the Junior Bar Section of the Florida 
State Bar Association and served as a member of its first board of directors. 
In The Florida Bar, he has been an active member of two committees—Civil 
Procedure and Administrative Law. He is also active in the Judicial Admin- 
istration Section of the A. B. A. 

Public offices previously held by him include County Attorney of Orange 
County, Orlando City Attorney, and membership on the State Turnpike Authority 
and the State Road Board. He was also legislative advisor to Governor Spessard 
Holland in 1943 and to the late Governor Dan McCarty in 1953. His civic 
activities include the presidency of the Florida Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in 1939-40. In 1955 he received the Orlando Good Government Award. 

_ Currently, Mr. Justice Thornal is making a series of institute speeches. under 
the auspices of the Legal Institutes Committee of The Florida Bar. 

Mr. Justice Thornal possesses to a rare degree those intangible qualities called, 
for lack of a better phrase, “judicial temperament.” His service to date indicates 
that a judicial career of significant promise lies before him. 
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GIVING THANKS TO THOSE IN THANKLESS JOBS 
HE TRADITIONAL TIME to pay tributes and to give thanks to faithful workers 
is at the end of an administrative year, but the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of so many in the work of The Florida Bar compels a departure from 
tradition and a present acknowledgment of appreciation at this half-way 
mark in our year to a few of those who have been diligently performing thank- 
less tasks in our state bar. 

It would be folly to try to select for special mention 
individuals from among the 2,185 members of our 57 com- 
mittees, or the 153 members of the committees of our three 
sections, or the 102 members of our 21 Grievance Commit- 
tees. Special thanks, therefore, will here be paid to a few 
groups of workers who hold down particularly unsung jobs 
in The Florida Bar. 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The average member of The Florida Bar probably has 
little conception of the labors performed by the members of 

CARROLL the Board of Governors. Already the present Board has met 
four times in the first half of this administrative year. The average Board 
meeting lasts at least two full days. A typical meeting was that in Tallahassee 
on September 9th and 10th last when several grievance matters were heard, 
the proposed revision of the Integration Rule was considered, and actions were 
taken on about 25 other items on the agenda. This meeting — attended by 23 
out of the 25 members of the Board — lasted two solid days. 

In addition to President-Elect J. Lance. Lazonby and Elmer Friday, President 
of the Junior Bar Section, the following are the members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors this year: Bill Fisher, representing the First Judicial Circuit; Lewis 
Hall, the Second; Brantley Brannon, the Third; Guy Botts and Tommy Shave, 
the Fourth; Carl Duncan, the Fifth; Baya Harrison, Jr., the Sixth; Roy Kinsey, 
the Seventh; Winston Arnow, the Eighth; Bo McEwan and Hy Roth, the Ninth; 
Bill Carver, the Tenth; Clyde Atkins, Dave Dyer and Bill Mehrtens, the Eleventh; 
Gordon Knowles, Jr., the Twelfth; Arthur Gibbons and Billy Gillen, the Thir- 
teenth; Ernest Welch, the Fourteenth; Charles Fulton and Sherwood Spencer, 
the Fifteenth; and Raymond Lord, the Sixteenth. 

Between meetings the Board members are given various assignments in 
connection with matters before the Board. In addition, ten of the members 
are chairmen of committtees of The Florida Bar, and five others are vice- 
chairmen. 

The Board members with almost daily duties and responsibilities are the 
members of the Executive Committee, who act for the Board between Board 
meetings: Lance. Lazonby, Billy Gillen, Lewis Hall, and Sherwood Spencer. Two 
committees of the Board also have continuing responsibilities — the Budget 
Committee, of which Ernest Welch is chairman, and the Committee on Revision 
of Integration Rule and By-Laws, headed by Guy Botts. 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES 
If any group performs thankless tasks, it is the Grievance Committee. Faced 
with the stern responsibility of investigating complaints against their fellow 
lawyers and making recommendations concerning disciplinary actions, the mem- 
bers of a Grievance Committee carry on their work quietly and privately. 
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Charged with the duty of keeping our house in order, they must ever protect the 
public, yet at the same time be fair to the accused attorney. They must in their 
quiet way ever maintain the honor of our profession. So here’s a salute to 
the 21 Grievance Committees of The Florida Bar, whose Chairmen are: First 
Judicial Circuit, Patrick G. Emmanuel; Second, William K. Whitfield; Third, 
Alfred T. Airth; Fourth, John S. Duss, III; Fifth, H. L. Pringle; Sixth (Pinel- 
les County), John D. Harris, Jr., (Pasco County) W. M. Larkin; Seventh (Volu- 
sia County), John S. Byington, (St. Johns, Putnam, and Flagler Counties), H. E. 
Merryday; Eighth, Benmont Tench; Ninth, Clark W. Jennings; Tenth, Chester- 
field H. Smith; Eleventh (Committee A), Alfred E. Sapp, (Committee B), Wil- 
liam B. Roman, (Committee C), Samuel J. Kanner; Twelfth, Robert E. Willis; 
Thirteenth, Thomas Alexander; Fourteenth, Ben F. Barnes; Fifteenth (Broward 
County), S. O. O’Bryan, (Palm Beach County), Harry Johnston; Sixteenth, W. 
Curry Harris. 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

While the chairmen of standing and special committees are not quite so 
unseen as in the case of the previously-discussed groups with thankless jobs, 
it is nevertheless true that the chairmen’s few brief moments of recognition are 
as nothing compared to the long hours of hard work they have to put in to pro- 
mote their projects. A committee is usually just as good as its chairman. In the 
typical committee, the chairman does the lion’s share of the work. 

With 57 standing and special committees in The Florida Bar, and many 
vigorous programs being carried on by them, mention of but a few of the com- 
mittee chairmen would not be just, except as mere typical examples of the 
other chairmen. I, therefore, will here refer to three chairmen, whose work 
and activities I have constant occasion to observe because they happen to live 
in my city, as examples of three general types of chairmen. 

The first type is illustrated by the Chairman of our Public Relations Com- 
mittee, a young man in his early thirties, only five years in the practice. This 
is his first taste of state bar work, after making an outstanding record as public 
relations chairman of his local bar association. Fired with enthusiasm, he is 
effectively launching one public relations program after another. 

The second type is represented by the Chairman of our Committee on Legal 
Education and Admission to the Bar. He is an old hand at bar work. Just 
turning seventy, he served as President of the Florida State Bar Association 
in 1933, and today, twenty-two years later, he is still laboring devotedly in the 
work of the state bar. From his ideas have come such outstanding programs as 
the legal ethics seminars, the legal ethics institutes, and the Florida Council of 
Legal Education, as well as the conception that the problem of the organized 
bar in the field of professional responsibilities is an over-all one extending from 
the student’s pre-law days to the very end of his professional career. 

The third type is represented by the Chairman of the Committee on Legal 
Forms and Work Sheets. With leadership experience in organized bar work on 
both the local and state levels, he set himself about the monumental task of or- 
ganizing what will likely be the most far-reaching program ever undertaken by 
The Florida Bar and probably by any state bar. With the help of other com- 
mittees, as well as the members of his own, during the past several months he has 
devoted innumerable hours, and regularly burned “the midnight oil’, in carefully 
preparing forms and work sheets, the first in a series of which will shortly be 
sent to all the members of The Florida Bar. Many thousands of dollars could 
not buy the kind of talent and time that this chairman — and so many others 
working in our programs — devote to the work of The Florida Bar. 


DONALD K. CARROLL, President 
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Bar Introduced to 
New Law Students 


The Florida Bar participated in an 
introductory program for beginning 
students offered at the College of Law 
of the University of Florida this fall. 
The program, which began a week prior 
to the commencement of regular classes, 
was designed to acquaint the beginning 
students with basic information con- 
cerning the profession to which they 
aspire and to assist them in the study 
of law. The first part of the program 
introduced students to the traditions, 


ethics and activities of the legal pro- 
fession and the second part to the ob- 
jectives, materials and methods of law 
study. On Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 17th, the program was concluded 
by re-emphasizing the traditions and 
ethics of the profession and introduc- 
ing students to the organization, goals 
and purposes of the organized Bar, and 
the procedures and standards of the 
Board of Law Examiners. 

The Florida Bar presented the Sat- 
urday portion of the program. Presi- 
dent Donald K. Carroll discussed the 
organization and purposes of The Flor- 
ida Bar; Olin E. Watts, Chairman of 
the Board of Law Examiners, presented 
the theory, mechanics and standards of 
the Board; J. Thomas Gurney outlined 
the role lawyers play as public lead- 
ers; and Giles Patterson and President- 
Elect J. Lance Lazonby explained the 
concepts of professional responsibility. 
The speakers subsequently acted as a 
panel during a half-hour discussion 
period, at which Dean Henry A. Fenn 
presided. The reception of the entire 
program by the students indicates the 
need for an early introduction of law 
students to the traditions of the pro- 
fessions and the methods and materials 
of law study as an integral part of a 
program of professional training. 
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Bar Foundation Begins 
Canons of Ethics Study 


The American Bar Foundation has 
undertaken a study of the Canons of 
Professional Ethics and the Canons of 
Judicial Ethics to determine if any of 
them require rewriting in the light of 
new conditions. The Canons of Profes- 
sional Ethics were first adopted in 1908 
and the Judicial Ethics in 1924. They 
constitute the recognized standards of 
professional conduct of lawyers and 
judges, since they have been adopted 
by most of the state bar associations 
and courts throughout the country. 

In announcing the study, President 
Lloyd Wright of the Foundation de- 
clared the Foundation recognized that 
“there must be a constant reappraisal 
and comprehension of new conditions 
and changes in the relationship of the 
lawyer to his clients, the courts and the 
public.” 

The study will be directed by an 
advisory committee under the chair- 
manship of Judge Philbrick McCoy of 
the Los Angeles County Superior Court, 
co-author with U.S. Circuit Judge Orie 
L. Phillips of Denver of “Conduct of 
Judges and Lawyers,” one of the re- 
ports of the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession, published in 1952. The com- 
mittee will be assisted by a full time 
research specialist, Frederick B. Mac- 
Kinnon, who came to Chicago from 
Harvard University where he recently 
completed for Harvard and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation a research study on a 
related subject—the ethical problems 
of lawyers in private practice. 


Judge McCoy estimated the pro- 
jected study may require three years. 
“In the final analysis,” he said, “the 
Committee must try to measure the 
existing canons against the facts of 
professional and judicial life in order 


that our work will be beneficial to the 
public, the legal profession, and the 
judiciary. To that end the cooperation 
of all members of the bar and of the 
judiciary throughout the country will 
be most welcome.” 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
OF THE FLORIDA BAR 


The meeting was called to Order by 
the Chairman, David W. Foerster, at 
11:00 o’clock A. M. on July 9, 1955, at 
the Angebilt Hotel, Orlando, Florida, 
and began with the individual intro- 
duction of each member present. 


The following members of the com- 
mittee were present: 


Thomas F. Icard, Sarasota 

Robert M. Bader, Miami 

Norman K. Rutkin, Miami 

Joseph E. Gibbs (Fa. A & M), Tal- 
lahassee 

Hubert H. Hevey, Jr., Daytona Beach 

Clyde Trammell, Jr., West Palm 
Beach 

C. C. Parker, Tampa 

Frances M. Lovelace, St. Petersburg 

Wiliam G. Gardiner, St. Petersburg 

Julian R. Benjamin, Miami 

Ralph L. Rousseau, Jr., Tampa 

Malcolm J. Hall, Tampa 

Byrd V. Duke, Jr., Miami 

W. Warren Cole, Jr., Daytona Beach 

Fuller Warren, Miami Beach 

Francis D. Wheeler, Jacksonville 

J. Donald Bruce, Jacksonville 

Frank Jaffe, Miami 

Joseph Boyd, Jr., Hialeah 

Leonard F. Blankner, Jr., Bartow 

William C. Norvell, Lakeland 

Burton B. Loebl, Miami Beach 

Kenneth Ballinger, Tallahassee 

O. B. McEwan, Orlando 

Albert P. Schwarz, Orlando 

Irving Felder, Winter Park 

Robert B. Mautz (U. of F), Gaines- 
ville 

Donald K. Carroll, President The 
Florida Bar, Jacksonville 

David W. Foerster, Chairman, 
Jacksonville 


The President of the Florida Bar, 
Donald K. Carroll, thereupon address- 
ed the Committee in regard to the 
need for an active public relations pro- 
gram. The President stated that this 
Committee should stress “service to 
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the public’, and cited the need for 
weekly newspaper items on popular 
subjects of law be carried by newspa- 
pers in the State of Florida, and also 
for an accelerated speakers’ program, 
public forums and television forums. 

The Chairman then made an intro- 
ductory address in which he stressed 
“service to the public by the lawyer” 
as the keynote for the work of the 
Committee, and brought out the theme 
stressing the use by the public of the 
idea of the “Family Lawyer”, which 
should be emphasized in all public rela- 
tions work. The Chairman then men- 
tioned the benefits to be derived by 
television programs if properly and 
ethically utilized by the Bar in a dig- 
nified manner. 

A general discussion thereupon fol- 
lowed with several individual members 
reporting on television programs al- 
ready conducted in various areas in the 
State. It was brought out that pro- 
grams can be of either the forum or 
drama type, and that several names 
might be suitable such as “Legal 
Forum”, “Barrister’s Quiz’, “Law of 
the Land”, “Know the Law”, and “It’s 
the Law”. 

Mr. Gardiner suggested the more 
frequent use of “Counselor”, when ref- 
erence is made to an attorney at law, 
would, in effect, signify another true 
duty and responsibility of the legal 
profession. 

It was suggested that the law book 
publishers might be interested in spon- 
soring legal programs, and that uni- 
formity of programs or the names of 
such programs might be desirable. 

The idea was presented by Mr. Bader 
for the creation of local committees in 
designated areas of the State to give 
answers and explanations when un- 
favorable publicity is directed toward 
the legal profession or individual law- 
yers, which answers and explanations 
would be released to the press for pub- 
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lication in order to counter-act the ef- 
fect of sometimes erroneous newspaper 
articles and editorials regarding these 
subjects. 

The Chairman then summarized the 
discussion, whereupon it was suggested 
that, as a practical procedure, this 
Committee should supply scripts for 
television programs to all local asso- 
ciations. 

A motion was made that “Law of the 
Land” be adopted as a uniform name 
for television programs in Florida, but 
the motion was later withdrawn upon 
information that this may have been 
copyrighted by the producer of the 
Miami program. 

A suggestion was made that public 
relations work be done on a state level 
to be coordinated in the local communi- 
ties by members of this Committee and 
the integrated bar without trying to 
work through local bar associations. 
After discussion, a motion was made 
by Mr. Felder that this Committee 
conduct a statewide public relations 
program with the cooperation of local 
bar associations, and that the Com- 
mittee hire professional help, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of The Florida Bar. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Ballinger 
that the Chairman appoint a Commit- 
tee consisting of not more than five 
members for the purpose of formulat- 
ing and presenting a plan for a state- 
wide public relations program to be 
submitted for adoption by the entire 
Committee. This motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Ballinger 
that the Chairman be authorized to 
seek approval of expenditures for pro- 
fessional assistance in the public re- 
lations program from the Board of 
Governors of The Florida Bar. This 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Motion was made by Mr. Ballinger 
that the Chairman, together with his 
steering committee of five members, 
yet to be appointed, be authorized to 
immediately inaugurate such features 
of a statewide public relations pro- 
gram as they think might be most im- 
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portant. This motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Thereupon, at 1:00 o’clock P. M., the 
meeting was recessed at which time 
all members of the Committee present 
gathered together for lunch in a pri- 
vate dining room of the Angebilt Hotel. 

At 1:45 o’clock P. M., the meeting 
was again called to order by the Chair- 
man, whereupon a general discussion 
was had in regard to forum type pro- 
grams on the community level. A report 
was heard from Mr. Mautz, concerning 
such a program limited to women re- 
cently held in Gainesville. It was re- 
ported that the Gainesville forum con- 
sumed six evenings, and that the atten- 
dance and reception exceeded all expec- 
tations. For use by others, Mr. Mautz 
offered to allow the plans and scripts 
used by the Gainesville forum to be 
used by other local associations. 

Mr. Cole reported on the success of a 
series of public forums entitled “The 
Professional Forum” held at Daytona 
sponsored by the Volusia County Bar 
Association in conjunction with other 
professions. 

The Chairman reported that certain 
pamphlets were in the process of be- 
ing prepared to supplement those al- 
ready printed; such as phamphlets on 
“Purchase of a Home” and “Law for 
Women”. It was also reported gee a 
new film, “Dedication to Justice’, pre- 
pared by the American Bar Association 
was available for use by any associa- 
tion and that the Chairman of the sub- 
committee on Motion Pictures will ar- 
range for its distribution. 

Use of postage meter cancellation 
was discussed. Suggestions such as 
slogans by Trust Departments of banks 
“Let your family lawyer prepare your 
will” were made. The Chairman advised 
that an investigation of this possibili- 
ty will be made. 

Motion was made by Mr. Loebl of 
Miami Beach that the Chairman be 
authorized to contact book publishing 
companies, title insurance companies 
and trust departments of various banks 
for the purpose of determining their 
attitude toward presentation of drama 
type television programs, which might 
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be suitable for them to sponsor, or 
contribute toward defraying the cost of 
preparing a format for such programs, 
which would be designed to present the 
American lawyer in his true light. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

A discussion was had relative to 
maintaining good relations with real 
estate brokers, with the suggestion that 
this subject be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Relations with Professional 
Groups of The Florida Bar. 

Mr. Mautz of Gainesville reported 
that speeches made by lawyers at high 
schools of an informative nature were 
very well received, and he offered to 
provide materials for such talks upon 


request being made by members of the 
Committee. The success of the school 
program by the Jacksonville Bar As- 
sociation was discussed and approved 
as one of the most effective methods of 
beginning good public relations by at- 
torneys. 

The Chairman thereupon summed up 
the various discussions, announced that 
there would be another meeting of the 
Committee in the fall, and adjourned 
the meeting at 3:10 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ralph L. Rousseau, Jr. 
Secretary of the Meeting 
Approved: 
David W. Foerster, Chairman 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF COMMITTEE 
ON PARTICIPATION BY LAWYERS AS CITIZENS 
IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A meeting of the members of the 
Committee on Participation by Law- 
yers as Citizens in Public Affairs of 
The Florida Bar was held in the Town 
Room at the Angebilt Hotel, Orlando, 
Florida at ‘10:00 a.m. on October 1, 
1955. 

Chairman William H. Dial, presided. 
The chairman requested that Horace 
D. Reigle, of Daytona Beach, act as 
secretary of the meeting. 

The folowing members of the com- 
mittee were present in person: 

Thomas B. DeWolf, Miami 

Marco Loffredo, Miami 

E. B.: Donnell, West Palm Beach 

Donald K. Carroll, Jacksonville 

F. S. Johnson, Rollins 

George. W. Johnson, Orlando 

Malvin Englander, Miami Beach 

Francis D. Wheeler, Jacksonville 

William H. Dial, Orlando 

J. Lance Lazonby, Gainesville 

Tom Gurney, Orlando 

Horace D. Riegle, Daytona Beach 

Chairman Dial introduced the Hon- 
orable Donald K. Carroll, President of 
The Florida Bar, who spoke briefly con- 
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cerning the work of the committee. He 
mentioned the need of The Florida Bar 
to urge outstanding men and women 
to enter, actively, into the political 
field. He stated that the American Bar 
Association had set up a Committee on 
Participation in Public Affairs. He re- 
viewed, briefly, the history of the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House movement. He 
mentioned the fact that the Florida 
Citizenship Clearing House, under the 
direction of Professor Franklyn A. 
Johnson, of Rollins College, had been 
established. He stated that the principal 
objective of the Citizenship Clearing 
House was to encourage good citizens 
to engage in politics. Historically, he 
stated that New York University had 
first established a Citizenship Clearing 
House and that since that time, others 
have been established, among which 
was the Florida Citizenship Clearing 
House, which was established January 
1954. He called attention to the fact 
that the Citizenship Clearing House 
movement is largely to encourage col- 
lege students of good character and 
high ability, to go into the political 
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field, actively, and to teach them how to 
do it. Through this means, he sug- 
gested that the tone of government 
would be improved, public offices would 
be manned by better men and women 
and our democratic form of government 
would be improved, administratively. 
He suggested that the Bar as a whole 
should encourage the best type of law- 
yers, likewise to get into public life, 
and suggested that the lawyers, on the 
local level, should co-operate in civic 
affairs generally. 


Chairman Dial introduced Professor 
Franklyn A. Johnson, of Rollins Col- 
lege, who reported on the work of the 
Citizenship clearing House Committee, 
which he heads. He deplored the epi- 
thet of “bad politics” and mentioned a 
survey in which 49.7 per cent of the 
people were of the opinion that a person 
could not remain honest and still go 
into politics. 


He reviewed the work of the com- 
mittee and stated that regional con- 
ferences had been set up in Miami, 
Tampa, and Gainesville in 1954 and in 
Miami, Lakeland, and Deland in 1955. 
He stated that these conferences in- 
volved about a hundred students. The 
committee endeavored to bring these 
college students into meetings with lead- 
ing political figures. The committee 
likewise attempted to show to the stu- 
dents politics in action, and these stu- 
dents attended the legislative session of 
the Florida Legislature on the last day 
of the toll turnpike fight in Tallahassee, 
and saw first hand legislative proce- 
dure in action. The committee was bi- 
partisan but instead of encouraging a 
student to remain a republican or a 
democrat, endeavored to get the par- 
ticipants to think out the problems for 
themselves. 

Regarding the financing of the work 
of the Florida Citizenship Clearing 
House, Professor Johnson stated that 
the Faulk Foundation in Philadelphia, 
supplied certain funds, which were held 
by Rollins College, and the committee 
also received contributions from inter- 
ested attorneys, whom he said con- 
tributed about $1200. The Committee 
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paid the hotel and food,-bills: for the 
participants at their conferences, but 
did not pay transportation costs. 
Professor Johnson stated that the 
Bar could help the work of the com- 
mittee by the following: 
1. Spread the word about what this 
Committee is trying to do. In 

this connection Professor John- 

son stated that the committee had 
representatives on each college 
campus in the State of Florida 

and that to further the work of 

the Committee he would be will- 

ing to go anywhere in the State 

to speak on this subject. 

2. He thought that the Bar could 
help local chairmen get leading 

local politicians to attend these 
conferences. 

3. He felt that the Bar could secure 
financial support from good citi- 

zens of the community who might 

be willing to contribute money to 

this effort. 


Chairman Dial thought that The 
Florida Bar should see to it that at- 
torneys endeavor to explain to their 
local community various problems upon 
which the voters would be asked to 
vote. He especially emphasized the 
need for the discussion of constitu- 
tional amendments. 


Mr. Horace D. Riegle stated that 
many attorneys bemoan the low state 
of influence that the Bar held in pub- 
lic thinking. He stated that if attorneys 
wanted to have influence, they would 
have to contribute of their time and 
energy to public problems and civic 
affairs. He recalled the speech ef Mr. 
Milam, when the latter was President 
of The Florida Bar, to that effect and 
also of his urging the attorneys to be 
articulate and helpful in all public mat- 
ters. Mr. Milam had stated that a few 
decades back, the attorneys were the 
leaders in all thinking on public mat- 
ters and that the attorneys had lost 
that position by inaction. Mr. Riegle 
pointed out that some local bar asso- 
ciations frowned on attorneys receiving 
the publicity that, of necessity, accom- 
panies civic work, but pointed out 
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that as a group the entire bar profited 
by the public spirited efforts of each 
individual attorney. He urged the com- 
mittee to bring to the individual atten- 
tion of all attorneys the need for con- 
tributing generously of their time and 
efforts in leadership in the community. 

At this point Chairman Dial remind- 
ed the attorneys that through the Flor- 
ida Bar Journal the Committee had 
ready access to the desk of all Florida 
lawyers. 

Mr. Marco Loffredo suggested that 
on the local level, attorneys organize 
where local issues could be discussed 
by both sides. 

Mr. Francis D. Wheeler felt that the 
attorneys should go beyond just bring- 
ing local issues to the attention of civic 
clubs, but should also take the message 
to all types of groups. 


Mr. E. B. Donnell suggested that the 
first thing to do was to get the younger 
generation educated along the right 
way. He felt that great progress was 
being made through college courses of- 
fered today. He felt we should also get 
our high schools to teach more about 
public affairs and get civic organiza- 
tions to invite attorneys to speak on 
non-controversial and controversial af- 
fairs. He stater that it was his opinion 
that too many attorneys took the posi- 
tion that they should not dabble in pol- 
itics. 

Mr. George W. Johnson stated that 
it was his observation that frequently, 
attorneys did not know enough about 
public affairs outside of their own 
problems. He thought that, first of all, 
the attorneys should know what they 
are talking about and he pointed out 
of the recent educational conference in 
Tallahasssee, a lawyer leading the dis- 
cussion expressed the opinion that the 
State of Florida furnished all money to 
run the public schools. 

Mr. Thomas B. DeWolf also felt 
that lawyers should inform themselves 
on public affairs. He thought that we 
should improve our procedures in poli- 
tics. He mentioned, specifically, the 
question of financing political cam- 
paigns. 
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Mr. Tom Guerney entered the meet- 
ing at this point and Chairman Dial 
mentioned a speech which Mr. Guerney 
had recently made on the participation 
of lawyers in public affairs. Mr. Guer- 
ney stated that he had done a great 
deal of research on the subject in pre- 
paring the speech, and that he would 
be glad to send a copy to Mr. Dial for 
distribution among the members of the 
committee. 


A telegram was received from Mr. 
Ted David, regretting his inability to 
attend. 

Chairman Dial was interrupted by a 
call from Mr. Morris E. White, of 
Tampa, a member of this committee, 
who expressed to the chairman his re- 
gret that he was unable to attend. 


Chairman Dial then summarized the 
feeling of the committee as follows: 

First: He felt that the committee 
should look to Dr. Johnson for lead- 
ership in this field and give him all 
of the assistance possible in order 
to encourage good young people, es- 
pecially good college men and women, 
to enter political life, actively. 
Second: He felt that a report should 
be written to The Florida Bar Jour- 
nal on this subject. He stated that he 
would appoint a sub-committee to 
write the article or report. 
Third: He thought that the Bar 
should disseminate as much informa- 
tion about constitutional amend- 
ments and other public matters as 
possible. 
Fourth: He thought that the Bar 
should stimulate a program of self- 
education among the lawyers. 

William H. Dial, Chairman 

By Horace D. Riegle, Secretary 


It is an amazing thing to see people 
become confused between civil liber- 
ties and subversive activities. If any 
group in a community is to explain the 
difference and make the explanation 
clear it must be the lawyers. 

Philadelphia Bar Association Shingle 
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Report on Legal Aid 
Committee Meeting 


On July 9, 1955, a meeting of The 
Florida Bar was convened at the An- 
gebilt Hotel in Orlando, Florida, to 
which were invited all members of The 
Florida Bar Legal Aid Committee, all 
of the Chairmen of the Legal Aid Com- 
mittees throughout the state of Flor- 
ida, and all persons actively engaged in 
legal aid generally throughout the state 
of Florida who were not members of 
The Florida Bar Legal Aid Committee. 

In attendance at this meeting were 
fifteen members of The Florida Bar 
as follows: 

John A. Sutton, William Frates, Lu- 
cille Hellman, Robert Baynard, Peyton 
Jordon, Franklin Reinstine, Ed Marger, 
Hyman Galbut, C. B. McEwan, Dave 
Gonshak, Virginia Ann McDonald, Na- 
dine Reed, Leonard Blankner, Prof. E. 
Maloney and Quentin T. Eldred. 

Three visitors were: Parker L. Mc- 
Donald, Allen C. Anderson and Rich- 
ard T. Earl. 


Also present was Mr. Donald K. Car- 
roll, President of The Florida Bar. 

The meeting began at eleven o’clock, 
A.M. and was opened by a brief address 
by the President of The Florida Bar, 
Mr. Donald K. Carroll, who expressed 
a deep interest in and concern for the 
advancement of legal aid work within 
The Florida Bar, and who stated that 
legal aid was the purest expression of 
the object of the profession, i.e., pub- 
lic service—of which the Bar was ca- 
pable, and he promised the Committee 
the most whole-hearted cooperation 
and support. 

The meeting then moved to the prep- 
aration of a program for the coming 
year and adopted a program providing 
for the establishment of a Speaker’s 
Sub-Committee, a Technical Advisory 
Sub-Committee, a Law School Liaison 
Sub-Committee and a Liaison Sub- 
Committee. 

The purpose of the Speaker’s Sub- 
Committee, Robert Baynard, Chairman, 
Peyton Jordan and Ed Marger, is to 
provide speakers at all of the Bar Asso- 
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ciation meetings and to foster the pro- 
motion of and the adoption of legal 
aid activities within the local Bar As- 
sociations. 

The Law School Liaison Sub-Com- 
mittee, Prof. Frank E. Maloney and 
Lucille Hellman, is to undertake to de- 
velop a program designed to acquaint 
all law students with the need and the 
importance of legal aid work, working 
through the various law schools toward 
this end. 

The purpose of the Technical Ad- 
visory Sub-Committee, Franklin Rein- 
stein,Chairman, John Sutton, Dave Gon- 
shak and Hyman Galbut, is to provide 
technical advice for the establishment 
and effectuation of legal aid facilities 
with the local Bar Associations. 

The Liaison Sub-Committee, Peyton 
Jordan, Chairman, Allen C. Anderson 
and Ed Marger, will procure speaking 
dates for speakers in the Speaker’s Sub- 
Committee at the local Bar Association 
meetings, obtaining such dates through 
the Council of Local Bar Presidents. 

The Committee also adopted a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. William Frates 
recommending the employment by The 
Florida Bar of a full-time co-ordinator 
of Bar activities whose duties would in- 
clude that of promotion and assisting 
with the promotion of legal aid work by 
The Florida Bar and of the local bars 
within the state and a Sub-Committee 
of the Legal Aid Committee consisting 
of Robert S. Baynard, Chairman, John 
Sutton, Franklin Reinstein, William S. 
Frates, Prof. E. Maloney and Quentin 
T. Eldred as ex-officio member, was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of exploring 
the costs of such an additional staff 
member to The Florida Bar and the 
ways and means of meeting the in- 
creased expense to the Bar. 

President Carroll, upon being notified 
of this resolution, viewed it favorably 
but cautioned that the expense would 
be a very difficult obstacle to surmount. 
However, he assured the Legal Aid 
Committee that a hearing before the 
Board of Governors would be accorded 
the Sub-Committee for the purpose of 
presenting a concrete proposal to the 
Board for consideration. 
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Various members of the Committee 
expressed the view that such a co- 
ordinator was a very real necessity to 
the work of the Legal Aid Committee to 
act as a clearing house for legal aid 
cases and to forward information be- 
tween the various bars: local, state 
and national. That such a co-ordinator 
was needed to maintain liaison with the 
National Legal Aid Association and to 
maintain and promote a continuous ef- 
fort to improve and extend legal aid 
facilities throughout the state of Flor- 
ida; in addition, to act as a permanent 
supplement to the Legal Aid Committee 
itself. The Committee also felt that this 
might be the case with certain other 
Committees of The Florida Bar inso- 
far as the need of a co-ordinator was 
concerned. 


Pending such an addition to The 
Florida Bar’s staff the Committee also 
recommended that The Florida Bar 
study ways and means of providing for 
a continuity of administration in the 
Legal Aid Committee from year to year, 
in order that a continuous program 
might be developed and effectively fol- 
lowed up by the Committee. 

The business of the meeting having 
been concluded it was proposed that the 
membership of the Committee be polled 
to select a new date for the meeting in 
the fall to review the progress made 
in executing the program adopted. 

Respectfuly submitted, 

QUENTIN T. ELDRED, Chairman 

Legal Aid Committee - 


KEEN 
DETECTIVE AGENCY 


NEIL B. KEEN, Director 


Trained By 
The Federal Bureau of 


Investigation 
Graduate of the National Police 


Academy, Washington, D. C. 
Over 20 years experience as in- 
vestigator in the State of Florida. 
Keeler Polygraph (Lie Detector) 


Examinations. 


Wallace S. Building - Tampa, Florida 
Phone Tampa 2-0330 


Reminder to All 
Florida Lawyers: 


Have you noticed any errors, 
conflicts, omissions, ambiguities 
or other defects in our statutes? 
Do you think that some part of 
our laws needs reform? 


If so, please mail us dupli- 
cate copies of your criticism, 
comments and suggestions. We 
shall try to do something about 
them. 


Committee on Continuing 
Law Reform, 
c/o Horner C. Fisher, 
Chairman, 
P. O. Box 45, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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Shown above at left are Howell W. Melton of St. Augustine, new chairman 
of the Florida Council of Bar Presidents; Tallahassee Bar Association Presi- 
dent Victor M. Cawthon, and Donald K. Carroll of Jacksonville, President of 
The Florida Bar. Members of the Board and members of the Florida Coun- 
cil of Bar Presidents were guests of the Tallahassee Bar Association at a 
banquet held in their honor during the recent joint meeting. Shown above at 
right are Richard O. Mitchell of Tallahassee, Chairman of the Tallahassee 
Bar Association Public Relations Committee; County Judge Lawrence Ren- 
froe, and driver’s license purchaser Walter Page. Mitchell’s committee dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of “What To Do in Case of an Automobile Ac- 
cident’’, with the assistance of Judge Renfroe, to purchasers of driver’s licenses. 
A similar public relations activity was carried out by several other local bar 
associations and, although tens of thousands of extra copies of the pamphlet 


were hurriedly printed, demand far outstripped the supply. 


Law Note 


Introduction: When you organize a 
corporation for one of your clients, 
do you give full consideration to the 
tax consequences? A handy check 
list pointing up some of the tax consid- 
erations in forming a corporation is 
included in this section this month. 

This month you will also find a re- 
port on a recent tax court case, and the 
announcement of a recommendation of 
legislation permitting self-employed in- 
dividuals (which would include most 
lawyers) to set up private pension 
funds for their retirement or to provide 
benefits for their dependents in the 
event of death. 

& & 

Private Pension Funds: The Com- 
mittee on Employees’ Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plans of the Tax Sec- 
tion of The Florida Bar has recom- 
mended that The Florida Bar support 
the passage in Congress of H.R. 9 and 
10 (The Jenkins-Keogh Bills). 

According to Richmond C. Coburn, 
chairman of the committee on retire- 


Prepared for The Florida Bar by the Committee 
on Public Information of the Tax Section. 
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ment fund legislation of the National 
Conference of Bar Presidents, “this 
legislation was drafted by special com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and has been approved by the Con- 
ference of Bar Association Presidents 
and many local bar associations. Its 
purpose is to permit self-employed in- 
dividuals to set up private pension 
funds for their retirement or to pro- 
vide benefits for their dependents in 
the event of death. The payments made 
to the pension fund will be deductible 
for federal income tax purposes in the 
same manner as employers are now 
permitted to deduct payments made by 
them to private pension funds set up 
for the benefit of their employees (and 
themselves). It is obvious that this 
legislation is highly beneficial to law- 
yers and tends to equalize one of the 
great income tax disadvantages under 
which lawyers are now laboring rela- 
tive to many other taxpayers.” 


Joint Venture Approved: In the 
“Tax Law Notes” Section of the 
June, 1955 issue of the Journal under 
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the heading, “Substitute for ‘Thin’ Cor- 
poration”, it was suggested that, in 
some instances, it might be wise for 
an investor to form a joint venture 
instead of a corporation, especially 
when advancing money to a contrac- 
tor. 

One facet of this type of arrange- 
ment was recently passed upon by the 
Tax Court in the case of Stevens 
Brothers and The Miller-Hutchinson 
Company, Inc., (24 TC No. 106), where 
it appeared that the petitioner was a 
contractor who wanted to bid on a 
government contract but required addi- 
tional capital which it could not receive 
from the usual sources. A tax-exempt 
foundation, in which four stockhold- 
ers of petitioner were members, agreed 
tc advance $75,000 to petitioner in ex- 
change for one-half of the profits from 
the project. The foundation agreed to 
share in the losses up to $75,000. Peti- 
tioner’s bid was accepted and, within 
two years from the time of the advance, 
the foundation had received $124,400 
as profits in addition to its original ad- 
vance of $75,000. The tax court held 
that the arrangement was a bona fide, 
arm’s length contract and that only 
one-half of the profits were taxable to 
the contractor. 

& & 

Tax Series Beginning Next Month: 
Beginning next month a series of 
basic articles on federal income, 
estate and gift taxation will be pub- 
lished in The Florida Bar Journal. The 
purpose of the series is to help the gen- 
eral practitioner feel more at home 
when faced with tax problems. 

If the series is successful, it is con- 
templated that a more advanced series 
will be presented. 

The forthcoming series has been pre- 
pored under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Public Information of 
the Tax Section of The Florida Bar. 

Executive Council Meeting: The 
Executive Council of the Tax Sec- 
tion of The Florida Bar will hold 
its last regular meeting of the fiscal 
year in Miami on November 25, 1955, 
beginning at 10:00 A.M. At the meet- 
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ing, drafts of pamphlets dealing with 
various aspects of tax law will be 
examined with a view toward complet- 
ing them for publication and distribu- 
tion at the annual convention of The 
Flordia Bar next spring. 


Check List in Forming a Corpora- 
tion: George H. Gore, of the Broward 
County Bar, suggests that the follow- 
ing tax points should be considered 
in advising the formation of a corpor- 
ation. 


1. Tax status of corporate ven- 
ture: 

a. A corporation is a separate 
entity for purposes of Feder- 
al income tax. A corporation 
is taxed on its net income 
without regard to the income 
of its stockholders. At pres- 
ent rates, the first $25,000 of 
net income is taxed at 30%; 
all over $25,000 is taxed at 

52%. 

b. Salaries paid to officers, 
when reasonable and not ex- 
cessive, are deductible ex- 
penses; dividends paid to 
stockholders are not. 


ec. A corporation will not be 
permitted to unreasonably 
build up surplus not needed 
in business. Sections 533-537 
of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code place a penalty tax, in 
addition to the regular in- 
come tax, on such accumula- 
tions. Loans to officers and 
stockholders and investments 
in unrelated ventures are evi- 
dence of such unreasonable 
accumulations. However, any 
corporation may accumulate 
$60,000 surplus without ques- 
tion. Sect. 535 (c) IRC 54. 

2. Pitfalls to avoid in forming cor- 
porations: 

a. Use a par value stock rather 
than no par if the actual 
value per share is less than 
$100. Under Florida’s docu- 
mentary stamp tax on stock 
certificates, no par stock is 
presumed to have a value of 
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$100 per share, whether orig- 
inal issue or transfer. 

b. Sect. 351 of the 54 Code 
permits the non-taxable form- 
ation of a corporation when 
property is transferred to the 
new corporation in exchange 
solely for its stock and secur- 
ities. Money is considered 
property; services are not. 
Short term notes issued by a 
corporation are not securi- 
ties, but long term notes are. 
The transferors must have 
“control” (defined in Sect. 
368 (c) IRC ’54 immediately 
after the exchange.) 


. The ratio of debt to capital 


should not be too extreme. 
This is the so-called “thin 
corporation”, and if too ex- 
treme a ratio, interest pay- 
ments may not be deductible 
by the corporation, and pay- 
ments on the loans will be 
considered dividends. The 
Internal Revenue Service has 
acquiesced in a _ decision 
where the ratio was 3% to 
1.18 TC 769. 


. Avoid the unintentional form- 


ation of a personal holding 
company. Any undistributed 
personal holding company in- 
come is subject to penalties 
up to 85%, in addition to the 
regular corporation income 
tax. A personal holding com- 
pany is briefly defined as one 
where sometime during the 
last half of the taxable year 
more than 50% in value of 
the outstanding stock is 
owned directly or indirectly 
by or for not more than five 
individuals and 80% of the 
corporation’s gross income 
for the year is personal hold- 
ing company income, that is, 
rents, royalties, interest, div- 
idends, annuities, trust in- 
come, and amounts received 
under a personal service con- 
tract where the individual 
who is to perform the con- 


tract owns at least 25% of 
the corporation’s stock. 


. Sect. 341 of the ’54 Code con- 


tains provisions designed to 
prevent the conversion of or- 
dinary income into capital 
gain through a device known 
as the “collapsible corpora- 
tion.” If the stockholders use 
a corporation to manufacture, 
construct, or produce prop- 
erty, or to purchase property 
which would be inventory in 
the hands of the corporation, 
with a view to selling the 
stock, or liquidating the cor- 
poration before the corpora- 
tion realizes the income from 
such property, the stockhol41- 
ers gain on the sale of the 
stock or liquidation of the 
corporation will be treated as 
ordinary income. However, if 
three years expire following 
the completion of such manu- 
facture, construction, produc- 
tion, or purchase of the 
property, the corporation will 
not be deemed a “collapsible 
corporation.” 


If a new corporation is 
formed by transferring prop- 
erty to it for the sole purpose 
of obtaining the $25,000 sur- 
tax exemption or the $60,000 
accumulated earnings credit, 
the exemption and the credit 
will be disallowed. Sect. 1551, 
IRC. 


Other tax aspects to consider: 
a. In determining the applicabil- 


ity of State and Federal 
unemployment taxes and the 
like which are based on the 
number of employees, share- 
holders who are employed by 
the corporation, even if only 
as officers, are included; 
working partners are not so 
considered. 


. Stockholder - employees may 


participate in tax exempt 
pension plans. Working part- 
ners have no such benefits. 
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If the interested parties, in- 
dividually, and the business 
entity will have separate cap- 
ital transactions, a partner- 
ship form will permit the 
offsetting of losses by which- 
ever entity sustained; a cor- 
porate venture will not permit 
such an offsetting. 

If long term capital gains are 
anticipated, partners, under 
present rates, pay only the 
capital gains tax, but in the 
corporate set up, the corpor- 
ation would first pay the 
capital gains tax and then the 
stockholders, to the extent 


the remaining gains were 
paid out as dividends, would 
be taxed as receiving ordinary 
income. 
To avoid complications and 
unfavorable precedents for 
future years, a _ corporate 
shareholder must take, at 
least for tax purposes, the 
salary voted him for the tax 
period concerned. This is 
true even though the corpora- 
tion is operating at a loss 
and therefore derives no 
tax advantage from a salary 
deduction. 


writings, notes, 


ations. 


vigilant supervision of our Personnel. 


Executive Office: 


HANDWRITING EXPERT AND DOCUMENT EXAMINER 


HERMAN V. BENNETT Former Federal Agent 


EXAMINER AND PHOTOGRAPHER OF QUESTIONED DOCUMENTS 
Consultant on questioned Handwriting and Typewriting, Pens, 

Inks, Paper, Erasures, additions, falsifications, seals, stamps and 

questions of similar character Scientifically investigated. 

Special Document Photographs prepared to accompany Reports. 
and for Court Demonstrations. 
ters pertaining to Handwriting in wills, 
books of account, 
Completeiy equipped modern laboratory, including ultra-violet and 
infra-red ray apparatus. 


Pan American Secret Service, Inc. 


Invites inquiries from Florida’s leading attorneys, law firms, banks, industrialists and business 
executives on all matters requiring competent investigators. 
cases. 


Ethical Detectives Since 1894 


We do not solicit domestic relations 
References of integrity and ability furnishd upon request. 

Legitimate detective work in all its branches transacted in all parts of the world. 

Special facilities for investigations in Havana, Cuba, Nassau, N. P. Bahamas and the Latin- 
American Republics. 

We solicit inquiries to act as confidential emissaries tor a select clientele in financial and 
commercial matters throughout the Latin-American republics. 

Through our years of activities as detectives for the Pan-American Airways we have developed 
reliable sources of information, important contacts with secret police organizations and special 
facilities for rendering an invaluable service to our clientele. 
speaking investigators and we enjoy the confidence of the Cuban Secret Police and similar 
Latin-American organizations. 

Mr. Bennett is a former Federal Agent, is Member of the WORLD 
SECRET SERVICE ASSOCIATION, also THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
DETECTIVES—President of the FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF DETEC- 
TIVE AGENCIES, INC.—President of the GREATER MIAMI ASSOCIATION 
OF DETECTIVE AGENCIES, and a Member of THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE of THE MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Our organization marks the peak of progress in secret service oper- 
It is the product of long and varied practical experience. 
degree of efficiency is maintained by the careful selection, discipline and 


908-9 Olympia Building 
MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 
Telephones: Day—3-2050: Nite—2-8137-Opr. #102 


Your inquiry solicited on all mat- 
contracts, anonymous 
election ballots, ete 


LICENSED AND BONDED 


Our operatives are Spanisb- 
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Why a 99-Year Lease? 
Harold B. Wahl* 


ECENTLY we were engaged in the 

preparation of a 99-year lease. Our 
client inquired: “Why a 99-year lease? 
How about the rule against perpetui- 
ties? And if a long term lease, why 
99 years, why not a round even figure 
such as 100 years?” 

Most people, including lawyers, 
seem to be completely non-plussed 
by this type of inquiry. Some years 
ago we worked out a 99-year lease 
which finally ran 62 legal pages, and 
which consumed months of time. At 
the end, however, we were still not 
able to answer satisfactorily why the 
period of 99-years was selected. It 
has become more and more customary 
in American cities for downtown busi- 
ness property to be covered by so- 
called 99-year leases rather than by 
outright conveyance. We are satisfied 
such a long term lease does not 
offend the rule against perpetuities, 
for reasons hereinafter set forth. Many 
business men are convinced the value 
of their real estate will continue to 
increase and, rather than sell it, they 
want long term leases with rentals 
increasing over the term. However, 
the average realtor, business man, 
or even lawyer, does not know why 
the term of 99 years was selected 
instead of, say, 100 years. 

When the question was asked us 
this time we decided to try to find 
a logical answer. We regret to say 
that we still cannot give a satisfac- 
tory one. We have searched through 
a great many text books and cases. 
About the best reason for the 99- 
year term we have been able to come 
up with is given by McMichael on 
“Leases, Percentage and Long Term.” 
We quote from page 4 of that work: 


“Just why leases came to be made 
for a period of ninety-nine years 
is uncertain. Matthew Bacon, au- 
thor of “A Treatise on Leases and 


* Member of the Jacksonville Bar. 
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Terms for Years” published in 
London, England, in 1798, explains 
in various parts of his book that 
the ninety-nine year period repre- 
sents three lives, but Bacon does 
not indicate why such a term was 
selected as the length of time a 
lease was to prevail. It is supposed 
by some that there was an English 
common law which prevented a les- 
sor from granting a lease for 100 
years and that it was therefore made 
for a somewhat briefer period, but 
no real evidence has ever been 
found to substantiate this theory.” 
And again from page 3: 


“English leases were made as ear- 
ly as or earlier than the reign of 
William the Conqueror. Some years 
ago a report was published that a 
lease for 999 years executed in Lon- 
don had expired and heirs of the 
original lessee were again granted 
possession of the premises. 

Lord Coke, who lived in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in his writings 
on the subject of leases suggested 
that a lease for 1,000 years might 
on its face suggest fraud; it is 
thought that to avoid such a con- 
tingency the lessors of those early 
days set upon 999 years as the ex- 
treme limit for the life of a lease. 
Such leases, in any event, were made 
at that time. 

In most American cities, however, 
the term of ninety-nine years is 
usually selected, though some leases 
on valuable city property stipulate 
that the lessee shall have the right 
to renew his lease forever at the 
end of the initial term.” 

99-year leases are common in 
Florida and elsewhere. 

Under the rule against perpetuities 
enforced in Florida, vesting of estate 
under deed or will cannot be post- 
poned longer than life or lives in 
being and 21 years, plus period of 
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Board of Governors member Thomas J. Shave, Jr. 
of Fernandina Beach studies the file in one of 
several grievance matters presented to the Board 
at its last meeting. At each meeting, members of 
the Board usually spend two days, often going on 
into the night, conducting private hearings for ac- 
cused attorneys as the result of reports submitted 
to the Board by circuit grievance committees. At 
these hearings, the Board reviews the question of 
professional misconduct by the accused attorney. 
Frequently, the chairman of the circuit grievance 
committee is also requested to appear before the 
Board to discuss the report submitted. If “probable 
cause” is found a complaint is then filed in the 


Supreme Court. 


gestation (usually nine months). Fur- 
ther, estate which vests within that 
time is not subject to the rule against 
perpetuities, though time of posses- 
sion thereof is deferred. See Story 
v. First National Bank (1934) 115 
Fla. 436, 156 So. 101. A vested inter- 
est, not subject to rule against per- 
petuities, does not necessarily include 
the right of possession. See Reimer 
v. Smith (19382) 105 Fla. 671, 142 
So. 603. See also Porter v. Baynard 
(1946), 158 Fla. 294, 28 So. 2d. 890, 
as to a chariable trust not being sub- 
ject to rule against perpetuities al- 
though a private trust is subject to 
the rule. 

While the Florida court, so far as 
we can find, has not passed directly 
on the question, 99-year leases are 
often used in Florida and would 
be upheld as not violating the rule 
against perpetuities for the same rea- 
sons given by the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi in the case of Lloyd’s 
Estate v. Mullen (Miss. 1941) 4 So. 
2d. 282, 284, 285. There the court 
quoted 32 Am. Jur. 812 as to a long 
term or perpetual lease being valid 
and said: 

“It has been generally held that 

a provision in a lease for perpetual 
renewal is not violative either of 
the rule against perpetuities or of 
statutes limiting the period during 
which the absolute power of aliena- 
tion may be suspended. 
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The reason for this is that the 
covenant to renew may be taken 
as part of the lessee’s present inter- 
est. It is obvious that a perpetual 
lease, or a lease containing a cov- 
enant for perpetual renewal, is not 
a restraint or limitation upon the 
power of alienation of the fee if 
there are at all times persons in 
being who by joining can convey 
the fee.” 


The Florida court has held that 
the “term of a lease for years must 
be certain and, if not, an estate at 
will is created”. See Ehrilch v. Bar- 
batsis (Fla. 1953) 63 So. 2d, 911, 913. 

We think it clear, therefore, that 
while a long term lease is valid, there 
is no legal reason for a 99-year lease 
as distinguished from a 100-year lease. 
It would be just as valid to make the 
lease for 100 years. And as above 
indicated, while we have not personal- 
ly drawn such a document, leases for 
999 years are in existence. For the 
same reasons, it is our opinion that 
a 1000-year lease is just as valid as 
a 999-year one. 


But for the same intangible or 
psychological reasons which cause the 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear store to mark 
a lady’s dress at $19.95 instead of 
$20.00, presumably landlords and ten- 
ants will continue to use the 99-year 
lease instead of those for a period 
of 100 years. 
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The Bar's Responsibility to Law Students* 
Olin E. Watts 


‘- competence and fitness of candidates to practice law has always received 
the attention of members of the profession. The organized Bar has de- 
voted a substantial portion of its energies to the improvement of legal education 


WAT 
force a: — by Justice Harlan F. Stone in an address delivered in 1934. 
He said :* 


and admission requirements. The American Bar Association, 
in one of its first resolutions, dealt with these subjects.1 And 
this concern, beginning as it does with the origin of the 
Association, has been continuous.2 But the emphasis has been 
upon improving intellectual standards and the law schools 
have been deficient in regard to inculecating professional ideals 
in the students. The insistence of the Bar upon essential 
technical training and its relative silence about the need for 
improving the students’ professional attitudes has not lessened 
this deficiency. 


This lack of training by the law schools was defined with 


“There is opportunity, too, for a new emphasis in the training of the 
young men who, thronging the lecture rooms of the law schools 
today, will give character and direction to our profession tomorrow. 
From the beginning the law schools have steadily raised their intel- 
lectual standards. It is not too much to say that they have wor- 
shipped the proficiency which they have sought and attained to a 
remarkable degree. But there is grave danger to the public if this 
proficiency be directed wholly to private ends without thought of 
social consequences, and we may well pause to consider whether the 
professional school has done well to neglect so completely the in- 
culcation of some knowledge of the social responsibility which rests 
upon public profession. I do not refer to the teaching of professional 
ethics. I have no thought that men are made moral by the mere for- 
mulation of rules of conduct, no matter how solemnly bar associa- 
tions may pronounce them, or that they may be made good by mere 
exhortation. But men serve causes because of their devotion to 
them. The zeal of the student for proficiency in the law, like that of 
his elder brother at the Bar, comes from a higher source than sel- 
fishness. It is devotion to his conception of a useful and worthy in- 
stitution. But that conception is a distorted one if it envisages only 
the cultivation of skill without thought of how and to what end it is 
to be used, and the question what the law schools have done and can 
do to make that conception truer is one to be pondered and to be 
answered. It is not beyond the power of institutions which have 
so successfully mastered the art of penetrating all the intricacies of 
legal doctrine to impart a truer understanding of the functions of 
those who are to be its servants. That understanding will come, 
not from platitudinous exhortation, but from knowledge of the con- 
sequences of the failure of a profession to bear its social responsi- 
bilities, and what it is doing and may do to meet them.” 


* Address delivered at the joint session of the National Conference of Bar Examiners and the Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association in Philadelphia Isat August 
23, 1955. The author is a member of The Florida Bar (Jacksonville). He is Chairman of the Florida 
State Board of Law Examiners and a past Chairman of the National Conference of Bar Examiners. 
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It is not a sufficient answer that this process of inculcation should be left 
exclusively to the law schools. There is an area in which the Bar must aid. In 
1922 the Washington Conference on Legal Education, in its resolution regard- 
ing the new American Bar Association standards of legal education, resolved :4 


“We believe that adequate intellectual requirements for admission to 
the Bar will not only increase the efficiency of those admitted to 
practice but will also strengthen their moral character. But we are 
convinced that high ideals of professional duty must come chiefly 
from an understanding of the traditions and standards of the Bar 
through study of such traditions and standards and by the personal 
contact of law students with members of the Bar who are marked 
by real interest in younger men, a love of their profession and a 
keen appreciation of the importance of its best traditions.” 


And the conference® urged the courts and bar associations: 

“... to charge themselves with the duty of devising means for 
bringing law students in contact with members of the Bar from 
whom they will learn, by example and precept, that admission to the 
Bar is not a mere license to carry on a trade, but that it is an en- 
trance into a profession with honorable traditions of service which 
they are bound to maintain.” 


So this thesis is the responsibility and role of the Bar in the inculcation of 
professional ideals and standards in law students. 
The Survey Discloses 

The Survey of the Legal Profession was rooted in the ever present desire 
of the profession to improve its standards. The Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar had proposed a study of the subjects of legal edu- 
cation and admissions. It was this proposal that brought about the Survey. This 
broad study about the public profession of law, which required seven years for 
completion, is a comprehensive audit and report to the American people. 

The Survey establishes that there is not a sound program of teaching pro- 
fessional ideals and standards in the law schools. Moreover, the Bar has not 
required an understanding of these standards. Its failure is referred to by 
Judges Phillips and McCoy, in their splendid study for the survey, in these 
words 

“It is shocking to realize that in virtually all states there is no re- 
quirement that an applicant for admission to practice must have an 
understanding of the professional standards and responsibilities of 
the lawyer.” 

During the progress of the Survey inquiry was made into the practices of 
law schools with respect to the teaching of professional ethics and the functions 
of lawyers.‘ This inquiry, a very careful one, was made by Professor Cheat- 
ham.§ He concluded that the attention given the subject by the law schools is 
wavering and uncertain and that confusion exists. He found that the schools 
were “in almost complete verbal agreement that they should direct their efforts 
to professional responsibility in private practice and also to a broader sense of 
obligation.”® A summary of his findings are:!° 

“The majority of the replies show dissatisfaction with what the 
schools are doing. . . . Yet there is no semblance of uniformity in 
what the schools are now doing or in what they believe should be 
done. The variety of opinions and methods in this field is probably 
greater than in any other part of law school work. The variety, it 
appears, stems from different sources: (a) In part the disagree- 
ment is over what the function of a law school should be and over 
how broad should be the training it seeks to give. (b) In part, 
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there is a difference of opinion as to the practicable methods, and 

scope of treatment. (c) In part, the difference is caused by the size 

of the schools, a siminar course being useful in small schools, and im- 

practicable in large ones. Where the student body is small, much 

emphasis may be placed on student organizations. (d) In part, the 

disagreement seems to come from the attitude of the students 

toward the bar and the bench. Where it is respected, there may be 

emphasis on contact with and lectures by the bar and bench. In a 

more cynical or skeptical environment, this is not urged.” 
There cannot be disagreement with Dean Harno’s statement!! that the 
situation described in this report is not an encouraging one. The uncertainty 
and confusion in the law schools make it mandatory that the Bench and Bar 
intervene and actively aid the law schools. 
It is emphasized in the Survey!” that the inculcation of professional stand- 
ards must begin in the law schools. Jt was found that young lawyers are woe- 
fully lacking in an understanding of the ideals and standards of the profession, 
and that the fault lies primarily with the faculties of the law schools and sec- 
darily with the committees of bar examiners and the courts having jurisdiction 
over admissions.‘ This portion of the study concludes that in view of the 
increasing interest in this subject among leaders in the Association of American 
Law Schools “there is now reason to believe that with the cooperation of the 
organized Bar and of those responsible” for admissions “the law schools will 
accept their responsibility in this most important phase of legal education.”’!4 
The closing paragraphs of Cheatham’s report for the Survey!® point up the 
obligation of the Bar in respect to the inculcation of professional standards and 
the training for professional responsibility. It was urged by some, according 
to the report,'® that students be brought into contact with lawyers of the right 
sort. “I doubt,” wrote one dean,!* “whether a sense of personal or professional 
honor or responsibility for professional public leadership can be instilled by 
formal school instruction. . . . Should not the responsibility on this score then 
be that of the bar itself more than that of the law schools?” 
The conclusions in the Survey are not new. The necessity for the law stu- 
dent’s understanding of professional standards has occupied the minds of the 
leaders of this Association for more than fifty years.'* 
The Insufficiency of Courses in Legal Ethics 
The inculcation of these standards cannot be accomplished through courses 
in legal ethics. Such an approach is very limited. Too often legal ethics con- 
notes the subject matter contained in the canons of professional ethics. An 
understanding of these rules does not insure ethical conduct. The biggest rascal 
can be well versed in the canons. Often his exposition is accurate and persua- 
sive. But the end sought is ethical conduct which is an expression of character 
and of the inner man. Dean Harno, in his study for the Survey, has aptly ob- 
served that ethical conduct, whether it be in professional work or in dealing 
with one’s neighbors, is a way of life.!® 
The restricting of inculeation to the subject of legal ethics, thereby em- 
bracing a study of the canons, is very unsatisfactory. Such a course is not worth 
much of the students’ and the instructors’ time.2° One former professor?! related 
that teaching legal ethics was a most unsatisfactory experience because he felt 
that instead of conveying to the student some idea of the dignity of the legal 
profession he was simply laying down ground rules which, if the student fol- 
lowed, would enable him to avoid trouble. 
Last year the late Justice Owen J. Roberts, referring to his experience in 
teaching legal ethics after his retirement from the Supreme Court, said :?2 


“Since nobody else would teach such a course, the faculty told me that 
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The Florida Bar Breakfast, Philadelphia meeting of the American Bar Association. 


I would have to do so. I did, or I tried to, and had a very unsatis- 
factory experience. . . . I finally conducted a course based largely 
on the canons of the American Bar Association, discussing with the 
young ladies and gentlemen one canon after another in a series of 
semi-seminar meetings, but I felt that it was rather hollow.” 

Inculeation of professional standards is far more than a study of the rules 
laid down in the canons of professional ethics and a few court decisions involv- 
ing disciplinary proceedings. It must be an attempt to develop professionl 
character. While the term “legal ethics” is used frequently by the leaders seek- 
ing an improvement in the instilling of prefessional attitudes and ideals, the 
objective sought is an “intelligent and whole-hearted attempt to develop Pro- 
fessional Character.”?* Any such effort requires the active participation of the 
Bar. One of the foundation stones on which professional character is devolop- 
ed is the student’s contact with active members of the Bar. 

Loss of Training in Professional Responsibility 

Training for the profession is now almost exclusively in the law schools. 
The apprenticeship days of legal education are practically ended. With this 
change the student’s everyday contact with the practicing attorney and the ac- 
tivity of the law no longer exists. Obviously the law schools cannot supply these 
contacts. 

The English system of supervision and guidance which is provided in the 
Inns of Court is not possible under our system. Here the young attorney is “ad- 
mitted to practice” after he completes his law school courses. He is “called to 
the Bar” in England and, prior to the calling, he has been instructed and guided 
by his elders in the profession. 

The present method of training in the law school for the legal profession 
is a great improvement over the old in respect to the development of special 
abilities and proficiencies, but its disassociation from the profession has re- 
sulted in a loss of professional attitudes and ideals. Dean Kingsley?* observes 
that in this change the profession has lost “the slow, steady inculeation of a 
sense of belonging to a profession and a realization of what is meant by that 
term.” 

How the law schools will recapture this missing element has not been solved. 
Dean Harno?> asserts that the subject of legal ethics and the inculeation of pro- 
fessional standards and ideals “is still in a fluid and unsolved state.” This re- 
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capture cannot be accomplished by the law schools alone. Only members of the 
Bar with the experience of the courtroom and the office can convey with the 
required realism the understanding so necessary in the development of profes- 
sional attitudes. It is the Bar that can best present, not through exhortation 
but understanding, a substantial portion of the ground work upon which the 
profession is established. 
The Law Schools’ Increasing Interest 

It is significant that before the preliminary report of the Survey of the 
profession was published the Association of American Law Schools, at the re- 
quest of the American Bar Association Committee on Unauthorized Practice of 
Law, undertook to survey the state of training in its member schools “in the 
general area of professional responsibility.”2® The results of the survey, which 
were reported in December, 1951, confirmed many of the findings of our own 
Survey. For example, it showed that only thirty-nine schools, from a total of 
eighty-seven that replied, were giving separate courses on legal ethics. The 
report concluded with recommendations for closer cooperation in this field with 
the practicing Bar and for an increased emphasis on it on the part of the teach- 
ing profession.27 

As further evidence of this growing interest, although a related movement, 
there was set up in 1952 a Joint Conference on the Legal Profession. The mem- 
bers of the conference were appointed by the Presidents of the American Bar 
Association and the Association of American Law Schools. One of the assign- 
ments of the conference is to work “cooperatively within the field of professional 
ethics in the hope” of making a “substantial contribution to the improvement of 
professional standards and conduct.”?% A suggested broader approach to the 
subject, indicating so clearly the concern of the leaders in law schools, was an- 
nounced in 1951 by Robert E. Mathews, then President of the Association of 
American Law Schools. It was a proposal for an attack on the whole problem 
of training law students in the perception of moral values.?9 

The continuous thinking about the need for more and better methods in 
this endeavor has resulted in different approaches in the various law schools. 
Unfortunately, many law schools have not made any effort to meet this need. 
On the other hand, some are making substantial gains in giving to the student 
a background of the profession and the responsibilities he must assume as a 
practitioner. The Bench and the Bar are sharing in several of these plans. 
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The Florida Bar breakfast. 


The Southern California Law School Plan 

About four years ago the University of Southern California Law School 
inaugurated a new approach to teaching professional responsibility. A panel 
of judges and practicing attorneys in Los Angeles participate in this program 
of inculcation.*° It is built, says Judge McCoy,*! one of the founders, upon the 
foundation stone that a member of the Bar who does not have an understanding 
of his professional functions is little better than a well-trained mechanic and 
that, lacking in these standards, he is a danger to all concerned. 

In establishing the plan it was recognized that the law schools have not 
been able to carry on or find a reasonable substitute for the methods of instruc- 
tion about professional standards used in the Inns of Court and under the old 
apprenticeship method. It was also recognized that the Bar has an obligation 
to law students which cannot be performed by the law school alone. The plan 
assumes full cooperation between the Bar and the law schools and that there 
is a community of interests between the Bar, the bar examiners and the law 
schools in the process of training and final selection of attorneys. Judge McCoy? 
emphasizes that the law school faculty is not a thing apart from that other vast 
entity known as the Bar and that deans and professors of law are as much a 
part of the Bar as are our judges and practicing lawyers. 

With these premises this law school treats the subject of professional re- 
sponsibility under the following titles: The History of the Legal Profession; 
The Law as a Profession, Not a Trade; Professional Standards and Sanctions; 
Location and Management of a Law Office; Acquiring a Practice; The Lawyer 
in His Office; Financial Relations and Obligations; The Advocate in Civil Cases; 
The Advocate in Criminal Cases; The Judge and the Courts; The Lobbyist and 


Advocacy before Public Bodies; The Lawyer for the State; and The Organized 
Bar.*3 


Nine of the original thirteen panel members still remain on the panel, which 
now enumber eighteen. Seven of the panelists are judges of the Superior Court 
and the others are in the active practice. The meetings are held in a comfort- 
able lounge in the University Commons and begin with dinner at six o’clock. The 
panelists sit at different tables with the students and the conversations are as 
general or as narrow as the students desire. The lecture begins at seven o’clock 
and continues for a full hour. Another hour is devoted to discussions. The lec- 
tures and discussions do not deal with the techniques to be used by the students 
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in applying their knowledge of law, but with the functions of the lawyer as a 
member of the profession, his relation to his clients, the courts, the public and 
his fellows. 

As the topics indicate, the school is concerned not merely with teaching the 
canons, but with giving those canons a realistic setting against a background of 
a real-life practice of law.*4 The Dean*® of the school describes this as “the 
effort of one school and one local bar to combine the values of law school educa- 
tion with those of law office training’ and affording “a means for integrating 
the law student with his profession” and giving “him the ‘feel’ of the traditions 
of that great calling.” 

Teaching Professional Standards at University of Washington Law School 

Dean Stevens*® of the University of Washington Law School believes that 
training in professional standards is a primary responsibility of the law school. 
He has enlisted the aid of the Washington State Bar Association and the training 
at this law school is a joint product. The Bar’s part has been an important factor 
in the success of the program and the school has taken full advantage of this 
sharing. 

The lecturers include a number of practicing attorneys. Some of the sub- 
jects treated are: The Lawyers’ Obligations to the Public; The Lawyers’ Obli- 
gations to the Courts; The Lawyers’ Obligations and Relations to Other Law- 
yers; The Lawyers’ Obligations to his Client; What is the Practice of Law?; 
Bar Associations—History and Functions; Sanctions of Professional Conduct and 
Grounds for Disciplinary Action; and Professional Charges. 

“The practicing lawyer,” remarks the Dean,** is a great man to the law 
student.” And he?’ makes this inquiry: “In view of this worship of the lawyer 
by our students is it too much to ask for the active cooperation of the bench and 
bar in our task of preparing young men and women for the legal profession?” 
The Seminar at the University of Florida 

Shortly after the Bar was integrated in Florida five years ago it was ob- 
served that there was a widespread lack of awareness of moral standards and 
professional responsibilities on the part of young lawyers.°9 An overwhelming 
number of these young men desired to observe the standards of the profession 
but they had not been oriented to a proper understanding of the profession and 
its traditions. As a result of these observations the Bar gave its unqualified 
support to the Dean?” of the University of Florida Law School in the inaugura- 
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tion of a plan designed to better inculcate professional standards and attitudes 
in law students.*! In discussing the plan the Dean says: 

“In formulating our instruction in legal ethics we had as our objec- 
tive the creation in our students of an awareness of the ethical prob- 
lems that arise in practice and an interest in the many facets of 
professional responsibility that make the practice of law a profes- 
sion rather than a business. To create this awareness, we felt that 
two things were essential: informality and realism. We wanted 
informality in order to obtain a frank discussion—we knew from 
past experience in other schools and in this school that we would not 
accomplish our objectives if we used the regular case method of in- 
struction. ... Wesought realism in two ways—first, by our choice 
of teaching materials, and, second, by asking The Florida Bar to 
furnish us two visiting attorneys for each session of the seminar, to 
participate in the discussion and to present the views of the prac- 
ticing profession on the problems being considered.” 

The visiting attorneys are supplied with materials to be used for the even- 
ing and they come prepared to discuss the subject matter of these materials. 
The seminars are held away from the classroom atmosphere and in very informal 
surroundings. 

This program has been referred to by one of the leaders of the Bar as mak- 
ing an incalculable contribution to the students, the profession and the public.** 
Other Programs 

While the number is small there are other law schools with programs that 
encompass aid and participation by the Bar. For example, at Southern Methodist 
University Law School the State Bar of Texas actively participates in the course 
which is described as the Legal Profession. It emphasizes the lawyer’s respon- 
sibility to the client, the public and the profession. This is a required course 
and the faculty places tremendous importance on this phase of a student’s train- 
ing. One of the faculty members** has asserted that the school would be as 
likely to give up this course as it would be to eliminate the course in evidence. 
This faculty member continued :45 

“To us it seems futile to educate a man to perform the services of a 
lawyer without giving him some instruction on the requisites of 
being a lawyer. If technical competence is all that is required, then 
we had better confess that practicing law has ceased to be a profes- 
sion.” 

Registration of Beginning Law Students 

The contribution of the Bar to the inculcation process can be best made 
when the student is required to register with the admitting authority upon en- 
tering law school. Entry into law school is notice that student intends to prac- 
tice law and it serves as a signal to the Bar and the law school that inculcation 
should begin immediately. Such registration can be an effective way of intro- 
ducing the student to the profession and the obligations and responsibilities he 
is about to assume. P 

In 1938 the American Bar Association recommended the registration of 
students at the beginning of law study and also an inquiry into their character 
and fitness at that time.4® The subject has had wide and favorable treatment 
for many years among leaders in legal education and admissions. According to 
the Survey about twenty-five states have a requirement that law students regis- 
ter. In some ten states all law students must register either with the court or 
the examining authority before or shortly after beginning law study.?7 

While registration is a means of making inquiry into character and fitness, 
an equally important aspect is its utility in the inculcation process. The inquiry 
into character and fitness is an absolute requisite. Such an investigation can 
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eliminate the morally unfit, but this group is small. Substantially all of the 
young men entering law school are of good moral character, but these men 
through the use of the registration method can be impressed initially that they 
are entering a profession which demands of them the assumption of certain 
professional obligations and responsibilities. 

One Dean‘® believes that a properly worked out plan for registration would 
contribute much towards instilling professional attitudes in the students early 
in their law school careers. He thinks that the mere filing of a detailed ques- 
tionaire impresses the beginning student with the fact that he is moving from an 
undergraduate into a professional atmosphere and that the student suddenly 
realizes that the entry into the legal profession involves more than mere scho- 
lastic training. Also, this Dean?® asserts that “the occasional words of a practi- 
tioner pack a far greater wallop with law students than do... prepared 
lectures.” 

Such registration should be the first step in any plan of inculcation. Its 
use brings to the student a realization that the Bench, Bar and public have an 
overriding interest in him. It is a valuable aid in sponsorship programs, in any 
apprenticeship plan and in the direct participation of the Bar in the training 
of the law school. The Bar must insist upon registration as an integral part 
of every training program. The law schools must cooperate, but the sole re- 
sponsibility is on the Bar to see that these students are registered with the 
admitting authority and receive the benefits of such a plan. 

Bar Must Make Inquiry about Fitness of Candidates 

Candidates for the Bar have not been subjected to a competent examina- 
tion about their knowledge of the legal profession and the duties and responsi- 
bilities they must assume. The Bar has failed miserably in this respect. It has 
been satisfied with the inclusion in the examination of some questions on legal 
ethics. Such an inquiry is wholly inadequate. Also, it is inappropriate to 
include such an inquiry in an examinaton which pertains to the student’s scho- 
lastic attainments. 

No person should be permitted to take an examination as to his technical 
competence unless he first furnishes satisfactory evidence that he is of good moral 
moral character, that he has adequate knowledge of the standards and ideals of 
the profession and is otherwise a fit person to take the oath and perform the 
obligations and responsibilities of an attorney.5° There is a clear duty on the 
part of the Bench and the Bar to require this and it should be attended to separ- 
ately and apart from and prior to the examination into the candidate’s know- 
ledge of the law. Such a requirement should be enforced relentlessly. 
Implementation Necessitates Wider Participation by Bar 

The new approaches which the law schools and the Bar are making in an 
effort to enlighten law students in this phase of their law school training are 
encouraging. But too few law schools and Bars have awakened to the import- 
ance of such plans. A widespread and aggressive participation by the Bar is 
indispensable to a sufficient implementation of the recommendations in the Sur- 
vey. 

The dangers which stem from the failure to inform law students about the 
profession and its meaning continue to exist. There will be little relief from 
these perils until the Bar recognizes the urgency of action and sets about to 
give students an adequate understanding of the profession. In his study for the 
Survey, Dean Pound®! declares that there are today undoubted and serious threats 
to the idea of a profession. It is submitted that this deficiency in the inculeation 
of professional standards and ideals is one of those threats. 


1 1 Rep. Am. Bar Assn. 16 (1878). 


2 Dean Albert J. Harno in an excellent study prepared for the Survey of the Legal Profession, Legal Edu- 
cation in the United States, 71-88, relates the American Bar Association’s participation in these subjects. 
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At the time this issue went to press, the Supreme Court had not yet ruled on the 


petition of the Board of Governors seeking authority to increase annual dues to $15. 
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New Committees of The Florida Bar Appointed 


Appointments to the following twelve new committees of The Florida Bar 
were recently confirmed by the Board of Governors of The Florida Bar. An- 
nouncements concerning the creation of these new committees were published 
in the May issue of The Florida Bar Journal. These new committees are in 
addition to the 45 committees listed on pages 307 to 319 of the May issue of the 


Journal. 


Committee on 
Administration of Criminal 
Justice 
William A. Hallowes, III, chairman, 
Jacksonville 

J. C. Adkins, Jr., Vice-Chairman, 
Gainesville 

Walter G. Arnold, Jacksonville 

Reeves Bowen, Tallahassee 

Richard W. Ervin, Attorney General, 
Tallahassee 

James M. McEwen, Tampa 

Robert E. Forney, Jacksonville 

Earl B. Hadlow, Jacksonville 

A. Lloyd Layton, Judge, Provisional 
Criminal Court, Jacksonville 

Edward L. Lustgarten, Miami 

Phil D. O’Connell, West Palm Beach 

Leonard H. Rubin, Miami 

Thomas F. Tompkins, Jr., Judge, Court 
of Crimes, Fort Lauderdale 

James M. Wallace, Bradenton 

Ben C. Willard, Judge, Criminal Court 
of Record, Miami 

Prof. Charles E. Williams, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 

Ben J. Sheppard, Adviser, Lecturer, 
School of Law, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


Committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, 
and Objectives 

Ed R. Bentley, Chairman, Lakeland 

J. Mark Wilcox, Vice-Chairman, Miami 

Arthur J. J. Bohn, Fort Lauderdale 

Addison P. Drummond, Bonifay 

Quentin T. Eldred, Miami 

Atwood Dunwody, Miami 

Richard W. Ervin, Attorney General, 
Tallahassee 

John A. Hanley, St. Petersburg 

William T. Kruglak, II, Miami 

Seymour B. Liebman, Miami Beach 
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Richard D. Maxwell, Jr., Miami 

Frank L. Watson, Jacksonville 

Dean Thomas Miller Jenkins, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 

Vincent C. Giblin, Adviser, Lecturer, 


School of Law, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


Committee on 
Cooperation With Judges’ 
Associations 
Victor O. Wehle, Chairman, St. Peters- 
burg 

Charles Cook Howell, Vice-Chairman, 
Jacksonville 

Perry Bittel, Miami Beach 

A. Lee Bradford, Miami 


Ollie Edmunds, DeLand 


L. L. Fabisinski, Pensacola 
J. Thomas Gurney, Orlando 


James C. Gwynn, Tallahassee 
Howard G. Livingston, Sebring 
H. L. Sebring, St. Petersburg 
Miller Walton, Miami 


Committee on 
Cooperation With Laymen 
Baya M. Harrison, Jr.,Chairman, St. 
Petersburg 

Charles Francis Coe, Vice-Chairman, 
Palm Beach 

Nestor Morales, Miami 

August C. Paoli, Hollywood 

Elwyn Thomas, Justice Supreme 
Court, Tallahassee 

Dean Thomas Miller Jenkins, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 

Dean R. A. Rasco, Adviser, School of 
Law, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables 
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Lay Advisory Members: 

Carl D. Brorein, 610 Morgan Street, 
Tampa 

D. C. Coleman, Sr., 931 S. W. First 
Street, Miami 

A. D. Davis, 5050 Edgewood Court, 
Jacksonville 

Marion T. Gaines, Pensacola News- 
Journal, Pensacola 

Walter L. Hays, American Fire and 
Casualty Company, P. O. Box 2753, 
Orlando 

Mrs. Henry Killen, 1227 Golden Lane, 
Orlando 

John Maxim, 920 Main Street, Jack- 
sonville 

Allen Morris, P. O. Box 1049, Tallahas- 
see 

Ralph Nicholson, Rose Hill Plantation, 
Route 1, Box 221, Tallahassee 

John D. Pennekamp, Miami Herald, 
Miami 

Hamilton West, Bishop, Diocease of 
Florida, 325 Market Street, Jackson- 
ville 

Committee on 
Cooperation With Professional 
Groups 

Joseph A. Boyd, Jr., Chairman, Hialeah 

Ben J. Sheppard, Vice-Chairman, Coral 
Gables 

William D. Barfield, Jacksonville 

Addison P. Drummond, Bonifay 

William H. Frecker, Tampa 

Edgar G. Hamilton, West Palm Beach 

J. B. Hopkins, Pensacola 

Raymer F. Maguire, Jr., Orlando 

Samuel D. Phillips, Jr., West Palm 
Beach 

Laurence A. Schroeder, Miami 

George E. Schulz, Miami Springs 

Ernest N. Stamey, Hialeah 

Prof. Franklin J. Evans, Adviser, 
School of Law, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


Committee on 
Family Law 
Thomas J. Collins, Chairman, St. 
Petersburg 
Dorr S. Davis, Vice-Chairman, Judge, 
Juvenile Court, Fort Lauderdale 
M. J. Berliner, Miami 
William C. Guthrie, Jacksonville 
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Edith M. James, Miami 

Harry Lewis Michaels, Delray Beach 

Robert H. Newman, Miami 

Edmund P. Russo, Coral Gables 

Phillip Schiff, Miami 

Richard C. Sorgini, Lake Worth 

Charles R. Tripp, Miami 

John R. Wililams, West Palm Beach 

Charles F. Wilson, Pensacola 

Prof. Robert L. Williams, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 


Prof. Karl Krastin, Adviser, College 
of Law, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


Committee on 
Insurance Law 
C. Clyde Atkins, Chairman, Miami 


Wilson Sanders, Vice-chairman, 
lando 


William McHenry Berson, Orlando 

Dean Boggs, Jacksonville 

William G. Carver, Lakeland 

David W. Dyer, Miami 

Paul L. E. Helliwell, Miami 

Parker Holt, Fort Myers 

Charles Cook Howell, Jr., Jacksonville 

William H. Jeter, Jacksonville 

Gordon B. Knowles, Jr., Bradenton 

Charles C. Lorraine, Jacksonville 

Daniel A. Naughton, Jacksonville 

William M. O’Bryan, Fort Lauderdale 

A. Frank O’Kelley, Jr., Tallahassee 

P. A. Pacyna, Tampa 

Gary I. Salzman, Miami 

R. Reid Sanderson, Miami 

Robert W. Shaughnessy, Coral Gables 

F. Raymond Snyder, Jr., Miami 

Norman Stallings, Tampa 

John K. Tilton, Tallahassee 

Michael M. Tobin, Miami 

J. R. Wells, Orlando 

Prof. Kenneth L. Black, Adviser, Col- 
lege of Law, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Prof. William O. Morris, Adviser, Col- 
lege of Law, Stetson University, St. 
Petersburg 


Or- 
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Committee on 
Labor Relations 

Chesterfield H. Smith, Chairman, 
Bartow 

S. George Albion, Vice-chairman, 
Miami 

Granville M. Alley, Jr., Tampa 

M. J. Berliner, Miami 

Herbert L. Blume, Miami 

Otto R. T. Bowden, Jacksonville 

Edwin C. Coffee, Jacksonville 

George W. Ericksen, Tampa 

Charles B. Fulton, West Palm Beach 

E. Carrington Gramling, Jr. Miami 

Alan E. Greenfield, Miami 

Warren E. Hall, Jr., DeLand 

Theo Hamilton, Jacksonville 

C. J. Hardee, Jr., Tampa 

Lyle D. Holcomb, Jr., Miami 

John B. Kelley, Marietta, Georgia 

Marshall J. Langer, Miami 

Edward L. Lustgarten, Miami 

D. P. S. Paul, Miami 

Irving H. Propper, Miami 

Vivian L. Schaeffer, Miami Beach 

Fred C. Sikes, Clewiston 

Lucille Snowden, Miami 

Prof. Charles B. Freeman, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 

Prof. Dexter Delony, Adviser, College 
of Law, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

Dean Wesley A. Sturges, Adviser, 
School of Law, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


Committee on 
Municipal Law 
Ralph A. Marsicano, Chairman, Tampa 
John H. Wahl, Jr., Vice-Chairman, 
Miami 
William H. Adams, III, Jacksonville 
Adrian §. Bacon, St. Petersburg 
Harry A. Greenberg, Miami Beach 
Milton E. Grusmark, Miami Beach 
Olavi M. Hendrickson, Miami 
Gordon B. Knowles, Jr., Bradenton 
William M. Madison, Jacksonville 
James Messer, Jr., Tallahassee 
Irving F. Morse, Clermont 
Ben B. Moss, Orlando 
George C. Persandi, Cora] Gables 
Leonard H. Rubin, Miami 
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Donald Walker, Orlando 

Prof. Karl Krastin, Adviser, College 
of Law, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


Committee on 
Trial Tactics and Procedure 
William S. Frates, Chairman, Miami 
Jack F. Wayman, Vice-Chairman, 
Jacksonville 
Winston E. Arnow, Gainesville 
O. Harris Ball, Jacksonville 
Nathan Bedell, Jacksonville 
Frank B. Byron, Miami 
Wesley A. Fink, Daytona Beach 
Joe J. Harrell, Pensacola 
J. B. Hodges, Lake City 
Walter Humkey, Miami 
T. Paine Kelly, Jr., Tampa 
Charles R. Scott, Jacksonville 
Culver Smith, West Palm Beach 
Benmont Tench, Jr., Gainesville 
Morris E. White, Tampa 
Donald E. Wilkes, Miami 
Prof. Fred G. Minnis, Adviser, College 
of Law, Florida A. & M. University, 
Tallahassee 
Baya M. Harrison, Jr., Adviser, 
Lecturer, College of Law, Stetson 
University, St. Petersburg 
Prof. C. J. TeSelle, Adviser, College 
of Law, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
Joe O. Eaton, Adviser, Lecturer, School 
of Law, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables 
Committee on 
United States Constitution 
Neal Rutledge, Chairman, Miami 
Edward S. Hemphill, Vice-Chairman, 
Jacksonville 
E. Dixie Beggs, Pensacola 
Warren M. Goodrich, Bradenton 
J. Lewis Hall, Tallahassee 
Wallace N. Maer, Miami 
Fred B. Noble, Jacksonville 
Walter F. Rogers, Jacksonville 
J. Allen Smith, Nashville, Tennessee 
Prof. Charles E. Williams, Adviser, 
College of Law, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 
Prof. Roy F. Howes, Adviser, College 
of Law, Stetson University, St. 
Petersburg 
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Prof. Clifford C. Alloway, Adviser, 
School of Law, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 


Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Raymond E. Barnes, Chairman, Orlando 
Lucille Snowden, Vice-Chairman, Miami 
William D. Barfield, Jacksonville 
David S. Batcheller, Miami 
William M. Berson, Orlando 
M. Dudley Burton, Miami 
Burnis T. Coleman, Tallahassee 


Robert Godbey, Cocoa 

Louis B. Goldberg, Miami 

Harry Goodmark, West Palm Beach 
Alan E. Greenfield, Miami — 

John E. Mathews, Jr., Jacksonville 
Patrick H. Mears, Tallahassee 

P. A. Pacyna, Tampa 

Warren C. Rose, Miami 

Michael M. Tobin, Miami 

Morrice S. Uman, Tampa 

James T. Vocelle, Tallahassee 
Steve M. Watkins, Tallahassee 
Heskin A. Whittaker, Orlando 


Additional Appointments to Previously Announced 


Committees 
The following additional appointments have been made and confirmed by 
the Board of Governors of The Florida Bar to the committees announced in the 


May issue of The Florida Bar Journal: 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP: 

William B. Hopkins, Tallahassee; 

Harvey J. Jernigan, DeLand; 

Harry H. Mitchell, Tallahassee. 

CONTINUING LAW REFORM: 

Daniel L. Ginsberg, Miami 

DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURE: 

David J. Bauer, Miami; 

Frank H. Elmore, Jr., Jacksonville; 

William C. Steel, Vice Chairman, 
Miami. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE 
BAR: 

Birt C. Byrd, Jacksonville. 

FLORIDA CONSTITUTION: 

Morris E. White, Tampa. 

INTERNATIONAL AND COOPERA- 
TIVE LAW: 

Harold Crosby, Pensacola; 

Burton A. Landy, Miami; 

Carl McKenry, Miami. 

LAWYER REFERRAL: 

Alfred D. Bieley, Miami. 

LEGAL AID: 

Virginia S. McDonald, Tampa; 

Richard B. Stone, Miami. 

LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMIS- 
SION TO THE BAR: 

W. Raymond Blackard, Jacksonville. 

LEGAL FORMS AND WORK 
SHEETS: 

Wililam C. Harris, Tallahassee. 

LEGAL INSTITUTES: 


William O. E. Henry, Bartow. 

LEGAL SERVICES TO THE ARMED 
FORCES: 

W. Curry Harris, Key West; 

Prof. Mandell Glicksberg, Adviser, Col- 
lege of Law, University of Florida. 

PARTICIPATION BY LAWYERS AS 
CITIZENS IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 

Marco Loffredo, Miami. 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 

William Reece Smith, Jr., Tampa. 

TRAFFIC COURTS AND SAFETY: 

Bob M. Johnson, Tampa. 

UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF 
LAW: 

Walter O. Bazemore, Miami. 

UNIFORM STATE LAWS: 

John J. Blair, Tallahassee; 

Guy W. Botts, Jacksonville; 

John D. Harris, St. Petersburg; 

David I. Shedroff, Miami Beach. 

9th CIRCUIT GRIEVANCE COMMIT- 
TEE: 

Harry F. Dyer, Stuart. 

15th CIRCUIT GRIEVANCE COM- 
MITTEE (BROWARD COUNTY) 

S. O. O’Bryan, Jr., Fort Lauderdale, 
Chairman. 

15th CIRCUIT GRIEVANCE COM- 
MITTEE (PALM BEACH COUN- 
Tz) 

William A. Johnson, West Palm Beach. 


Appointments to Section Committees will be announced in the December issue. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONS AND 
COMMITTEES OF THE FLORIDA BAR 


SECTIONS 
JUNIOR BAR SECTION: Elmer O. Friday, Jr., Pres- 
ident, Ft. Myers 
REAL PROPERTY SECTION: Paul Game, Tampa 
TAX SECTION: Lucius A. Buck, Jacksonville 


COMMITTEES 

ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE: Wil- 
liam A. Hallowes, III, Jacksonville 

— LAW: Julius F. Parker, Talla- 

assee 

ADMIRALTY LAW: Harold B. Wahl, Jacksonville 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP: E. Albert Pallot, Miami 

BANKRUPTCY: Herbert U. Feibelman, Miami 

BAR - etree Charles B. Fulton, West Palm 
Beac 

CIVIL PROCEDURE: W. O. Mehrtens, Miami 

COMMERCIAL CODE: William Reese Smith, Tampa 

COMMUNIST TACTICS, STRATEGY, AND OBJEC- 
TIVES: Ed R. Bentley, Lakeland 

CONTINUING LAW REFORM: Horner C. Fisher, 
West Palm Beach 

COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 

TION: William A. Gillen, Tampa 

COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN LAW INSTI- 
TUTE: E. Dixie Beggs, Pensacola 

COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN LAW STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION: Robert S. Baynard, St. Petersburg 

COOrFRATION WITH JUDGES’ ASSOCIATION: 
Victo: %. Wehle, St. Petersburg 

COOPERA‘-:ON WITH LAYMEN: Baya M. Harrison, 
Jr., St. Petersburg 

COOPERATION WITH LAWYERS TITLE GUARAN- 
TY FUND: G. Earl James, Ft. Lauderdale 

COOPERATION WITH LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATIONS: 
Donn Gregory, Tampa 

COOPERATION WITH PROFESSIONAL GROUPS: 
Joseph A. Boyd, Jr., Hialeah 

CORPORATION LAW: Guy Botts, Jacksonville 

CRIME AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION: Ralph 
H. Ferrell, Miami 

CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE: James M. Mc- 
Ewen, Tampa 

DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURE: Wililam D. Barfield, 
Jacksonville 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE BAR: Warren M. 
Goodrich, Bradenton 

FAMILY LAW: Thomas J. Collins, St. Petersburg 

FLORIDA CONSTITUTION: D. H. Redfearn, Miami 

GROUP INSURANCE PLAN: Stanley B. Richard, 
Miami Beach 

INSURANCE LAW: C. Clyde Atkins, Miami 

INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW: Mar- 
shall J. Langer, Miami 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION: 
Lake City 

JUVENILE COURTS: Richard P. Robbins, West 
Palm Beach 

LABOR RELATIONS: Chesterfield H. Smith, Bartow 

LAW REPORTING: Woodrow M. Melvin, Milton 

LAWYER PLACEMENT: Robert C. Whitehead, Jr., 
Jacksonville 

LAWYER REFERRAL: Edward B. Rood, Tampa 

LAWYERS INDEMNITY FUND: Darrey A. Davis, 
Miami Beach 


Clarence Brown, 


LEGAL AID: Quentin T. Eldred, Miami 

EDUCATION AND ADMISSION TO THE 
BAR: Giles J. Patterson, Jacksonville 

LEGAL ETHICS PROGRAMS: William J. Gardiner, 
Daytona Beach 

LEGAL FORMS AND WORK SHEETS: Roger J. 
Waybright, Jacksonville 

LEGAL INSTITUTES: O. B. McEwan, Orlando 

LEGAL SERVICES TO THE ARMED FORCES: My- 
ron C. Gibbons, Tampa 

LEGISLATION: J. Lewis Hall, Tallahassee 

MEMORIALS: Morris E. White, Tampa 

MUNICIPAL LAW: Ralph A. Marsicano, Tampa 

PARTICIPATION BY LAWYERS AS CITIZENS IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: William H. Dial, Orlando 

PROBATE AND GUARDIANSHIP: Lyle D. Holcomb, 
Miami 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: T. Paine Kelly, Jr., Tam- 


pa 

PUBLICATIONS: Joseph Manners, Tallahassee 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: David W. Foerster, Jackson- 
ville 

SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION: Charles O. An- 
drews, Jr., Orlando 

SUPREME COURT: Chester Bedell, Jacksonville 

TRAFFIC COURTS AND SAFETY: Maxwell W. 
Wells, Orlando 

TRIAL TACTICS AND PROCEDURES: William S. 
Frates, Miami 

UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF LAW: Jack A. Ab- 
bott. Miami Beach 

UNIFORM STATE LAWS: H. N. Roth, Orlando 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION: Neal Rutledge, 
Miami 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW: Raymond E. 
Barnes, Orlando 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES 

FIRST CIRCUIT: Patrick G. Emmanuel, Pensacola 

SECOND CIRCUIT: William K. Whitfield, Tallahas- 
see 

THIRD CIRCUIT: Alfred T. Airth, Live Oak 

FOURTH CIRCUIT: John Duss, II, Jacksonville 

FIFTH CIRCUIT: H. L. Pringle, Leesburg 

SIXTH CIRCUIT: (Pinellas County) John D. Harris, 
Jr., St. Petersburg; (Pasco County) W. M. Larkin, 
Dade City 

SEVENTH CIRCUIT: (Volusia County) John S. By- 
ington, Daytona Beach: (St. Johns, Putnam, Flag- 
ler Counties) H. E. Merryday, Palatka 

EIGHT CIRCUIT: Benmont Tench, Jr., Gainesville 

NINTH CIRCUIT: Clark W. Jennings, Orlando 

TENTH CIRCUIT: Chesterfield H. Smith, Bartow 

ELEVENTH CIRCUIT: (Committee A) Alfred E. 
Sapp, Miami; (Committee B) William B. Roman, 
Miami; Committee C) Samuel J. Kanner, Miami 

TWELFTH CIRCUIT: Robert E. Willis, Bradenton 

THIRTEENTH CIRCUIT: Thomas Alexander, Tampa 

FOURTEENTH CIRCUIT: Ben F. Barnes, Marianna 

FIFTEENTH CIRCUIT: (Broward County) S. O. 
O’Bryan, Ft. Lauderdale; (Palm Beach County) 
Harry A. Johnston, West Palm Beach 

SIXTEENTH CIRCUIT: W. Curry Harris, Key West 


GENUINE ENGRAVED LETTERHEADS 


$15.00 for 1,000 (Complete Cost) 
Free Designing — Free Proof — Free Die 


Mail us your present letterhead and indicate any changes desired. Without cost or obligation you7 
free proof will be mailed promptly, designed similar to your present letterhead or as you instruct us 


MIAMI ENGRAVING COMPANY 


245 N. E. 37th Street (1 Block West of Biscayne Bird.) Miami, Fla. 
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Willard Ayres of Ocala, Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperation with Local 
Bar Associations, is shown reporting to 
the Board of Governors after conferring 
with the Florida Council of Bar Presi- 
dents. The committee, the Council and 
the Board held joint meetings recently in 
the Supreme Court Building to establish 
new procedures for cooperation in carry- 


ing out projected programs. 


Expressing The Idea — 


The Essentials of Oral and Written Argument* 
EDWARD S. DORE** 


ANY YEARS AGO, long before the 

telephone, the telegraph, and ra- 
dio, there was a lighthouse about five 
miles out to sea off Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, guarding a reef that was 
dangerous to shipping at that point. 
There was another lighthouse near the 
shore, and connected with the shore by 
a causeway, which guarded another reef 
at the entrance to the shipping harbor. 


One night in the midst of terrible 
storm the outer lighthouse keeper ob- 
served a ship in distress, and he knew 
that unless aid was summoned swiftly, 
the ship would be dashed to pieces dur- 
ing the night on the outer reef. But 
at the time he had no means of com- 
municating with the man on the shore, 
who was hidden in the other lighthouse 
as he was hidden in the tower five miles 
out to sea. So, all he could do was to 
watch the destruction of the vessel, with 
loss of life and loss of treasure. 


Thereafter, at the first opportunity, 
when he went ashore he and the light- 
house keeper on the shore worked out 
between them a code of signals by 
flashes of light and black-outs of light, 
by means of which they could transmit 

* Reprinted from The Record of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York. 


** Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 


Ap- 
pellate Division, New York. 
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to each other ideas that one wished to 
send and the other wished to receive. 

That image of the two men in the two 
lighthouses is, I think, an image of the 
whole problem of communication be- 
tween man and man. No matter how 
close we seem to be, no matter how 
close we actually are, there is no direct 
communication between mind and mind. 
You don’t see my mind. I don’t see your 
mind. Both your mind and your idea, 
as my mind and my idea, are invisi- 
ble, just as the man in the lighthouse 
was invisible, and the only way that 
we have of communicating is the way 
that they decided to communicate: 
namely, by outer signals; in their case, 
flashes of light; in our case; a code 
that we have all agreed upon—the Eng- 
lish language. 


If there were a highly intelligent 
man from the Orient in the first row, 
with perfect hearing, he would hear 
every sound that was uttered and un- 
derstand nothing, because he did not 
know the code. 

And, therefore, we communicate, not 
as we think, directly to each other, but 
indirectly and by means of signs. 
“Sema,” “sematos” from the Greek, a 
signal; “semata” signals; hence, seman- 
tics—words. 
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That is the great mystery of the art 
of communication; and it also suggests 
its difficulty: it is not a science; it is 
an art. And, even in the vernacular, it 
is not congenital. Congenitally, we can 
make noises, of pain or of pleasure, 
but congenitally we don’t learn to trans- 
mit ideas, any more than the art of 
painting is learned by being born. 

Just as in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, or any of the arts, the art 
of transmitting ideas must be learned 
by long years of study and then a life- 
time of practice. 

Now, in our profession it is perhaps 
more necessary than in any other pro- 
fession. The basic ideas as to how it 
should be done are the same, whether a 
man is selling soap or preaching the 
Gospel or trying to transmit an idea 
to five judges on an Appellate Court, 
to get them to act upon it. It is an art, 
and therefore it is subject to the laws of 
all art. What are they? 

In the early part of the 16th Century, 
a man could be seen in the southerly 
part of Italy at a great marble quarry 
looking for a flawless piece of marble. 
When he found it, he ordered it taken 
out and sent to his studio. And there it 
stood, a great big meaningless piece 
of stone. And then he started to work; 
not first on the stone, but first in his 
mind. 


He decided that he would depict a 
man; not a man in general—there is no 
such thing; every man is a specific, 
concrete individual man—and the one 
he picked out was one well known, 
whose achievements, whose character 
and intelligence were known to mankind. 

And then he drew drafts of the pro- 
posed statute, and he sought to have 
a limiting purpose before he touched 
the marble. When he had formed that 
purpose, he began his actual work. And, 
by taking pieces away and adding noth- 
ing, by merely taking pieces of marble 
away, Michelangelo brought out of the 
center of that meaningless piece of 
stone the incomparable statue of Moses 
which is in the Church of St. Peter in 
Chains, at Rome. It is living, breathing 
stone, every line of it suggesting 
strength, physical strength, intellec- 
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tual strength, spiritual strength. But 
that dominant result is there only be- 
cause it was first in the mind of the 
maker before it was transferred to the 
stone. 

I give that illustration of the art of 
sculpture because limitation is the first 
law of all art; but it is especially illus- 
trated in sculpture which produces its 
results by adding nothing; but taking 
away, limiting more and more. 

So much so is this, that in Rome in 
the old days, in the place where the 
sculptors had their studios, outside 
some of them you would see the sign 
“sine cera”—without wax. Why? Be- 
cause, as you can see at once, if a man 
took too much away at any crucial place 
—he would only have two alternatives. 
An honest sculptor would destroy the 
whole statue and start all over again. 
A dishonest sculptor would add some- 
thing; take a little wax, color it with 
the color of stone and sell it as a perfect 
piece of art. Of course, with time and 
change of temperature the flaw would 
appear. So, the sculptors put out the 
sign — “Sine cera”—and those two 
words are the derivation of our word 
“sincere”—whole, uncorrupted. 

Now, the same law applies to the art 
of utterance in words, and it may be 
stated thus: Before you put a word on 
paper, before you utter a word orally, 
limit your topic in your own mind to one 
dominant purpose, suited to the ma- 
terial and suited to a particular audi- 
ence. 

Remember the man at the lighthouse. 
The first thing that caused the inven- 
tion of the code was an idea; because 
he had an idea—not a vague, general 
idea; a particular, definite limited idea 
that desperately needed expression to 
a particular audience, to get that au- 
dience to act upon it—the code of light 
signals was invented. 

And so, with all our utterance. The 
thing that starts it, the thing of great- 
est importance, of the first magnitude, 
is the idea, the limited idea; the audi- 
ence is second, the word is last. 

For example, if a man was intending 
to give a speech, let us say, against 
Communism; it wouldn’t help him a 
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bit just to think that his purpose was 
to speak against Communism. This is 
too vague, too general a purpose. It 
is not limited. But if he took a look at 
his audience, which is the first thing 
everyone should do, and he saw an 
audience composed of political and eco- 
nomic elements in America, he might 
make it his limiting purpose to show 
that Soviet Communism by its basic 
principles and all its acts denies the 
possibility of co-existence with any 
other form of economic order. As soon 
as he formed that limited purpose, 
thoughts begin to flow, ideas and 
sources are suggested. 

Or, he might look at the audience and 
find it was a religious audience in 
America. Then, he might make it his 
limited purpose to show that Soviet 
Communism, by its basic principles and 
all its practice denies religion, denies 
God; that it is the first political system 
in the world that begins with atheism 
as the first principle. 

As soon as he has a limited purpose, 
ideas, suggestions, examples come, and 
sources are suggested. And when he 
gets through, the audience will have 
what he has; one definite idea in their 
minds. They will have it because the 
speaker had one definite idea in his 
mind before he started to speak. 


Now, strange to say, the same thing 
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applies to practically every case we 
have to argue or to brief. 

Speaking from this platform over 
ten years ago, that great lawyer whom 
we all revere, admire and love, John 
W. Davis, gave a talk on oral argu- 
ment, and he reduced it to what he 
called “Ten Commandments.” And his 
fifth commandment was: “Always go 
for the jugular vein.” He continued: 
“Rufus Choate’s expression was: ‘the 
hub of the case.’” And then he said, 
“More often than not, there is in every 
case a cardinal point around which less- 
er points revolve, a single fortress, 
which, if strongly held, will make the 
loss of all the other works immaterial.” 
He then referred to a great lawyer, 
John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, and 
stated that in Johnson’s Appellate arg- 
uments he spoke always only to one 
point and usually not more than 20 min- 
utes, but with compelling force. “And 
when he finished,” says Mr. Davis, “it 
was difficult for his adversary to per- 
suade the Court that there was any- 
thing else worthy to be considered in 
the case. This is the quintessence of 
the advocate’s art.” 

It is; and I say it is the quintessence 
of the whole art of utterance: to have 
one limited, definite purpose. What does 
that mean in the concrete? It means to 
think before you talk. It means to define 
in your own mind, to delimit in your 
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own mind the one particular, dominant 
idea that you wish to transmit to others. 

Don’t forget that “define” comes from 
“definire,” and “finire” contains “fines,” 
which means boundaries, limits. 

That is the first thought to have in 
writing a speech, in making an argu- 
ment. I suggest that you write the 
purpose out, because writing makes an 
exact man, as Bacon said; e.g., pur- 
pose: To show what you aim to be the 
one dominant, controlling idea that you 
wish to transmit to your audience. Put 
it up before you like a bull’s-eye. 

And when, by thought, by discussion, 
by reading, you have sufficiently limited 
the purpose and thus written it out, you 
apply the second law of art: the law 
of selection: — Select specific material 
suited to the limited purpose and the 
particular audience. 

Now, mind you, so far I have said 
nothing about words at all. We are deal- 
ing solely with ideas. 

I suggest that, in gathering ideas, 
you use small slips of paper of uniform 
size, such as these I hold before you. 
Don’t think, at this part of your prep- 
aration, of the order in which you are 
going to present your thought, or of the 
words that you are going to use. Ideas 
come to us, usually, in most amazing 
disorder. Jot them down as they occur. 
And think only of one thing: does that 
case, does that thought, does that exam- 
ple, does that idea suit my limited pur- 
pose? Does it shoot right at the bull’s- 
eye I have before me? If it does, throw 
it into an envelope; if it does not, re- 
ject it entirely. And so you gather, 
gradually, as you would a pack of cards, 
a number of notes. And when you have 
enough of them, you apply the third 
law of art: arrangement. 

A hundred years ago if you went to 
a quarry in Tuckahoe, you would have 
seen a pile of cut stone, just heaps of 
meaningless cut stone. Today, if you 
go to 50th Street and Fifth Avenue, you 
will see the same cut stone arranged 
in a definite order in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral to achieve a limited purpose. 
There are the two great spires pointing 
upward. There are all the small, little 
needles and fléches of stone, all point- 
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ing upward. You can’t look at them 
without raising your eyes and your 
nead. That arrangement suggests a 
spiritual aspiration. That is the limited 
purpose of the building. And it is 
achieved by stone, which is one of the 
heaviest and the most material forms of 
matter. But it is achieved by the form 
in which the stone is arranged, in the 
form of spires, in the form of points, 
that lift the mind as they lift the eye 
heavenward. 

The same law applies to expressing 
ideas in words. You have limited your 
purpose. You have selected specific ma- 
terial suited to your purpose. You now 
arrange that material in one definite 
order. The order depends upon the ma- 
terial, the dominant purpose and the 
particular audience. The most common 
order is the order of time. Or, you may 
follow the order of analysis. Or, you 
may follow the order of importance :— 
Begin with things that deserve distinc- 
tion; end with things that deserve dis- 
tinction. 

And make an outline, a skeleton out- 
line, to force you to see for yourself 
the order in which you are going to pre- 
sent your ideas. Now, I will suggest to 
you the form of outline on the black- 
board. It is an outline of what I have 
attempted to say so far. 

But, instead of using the abstract 
words “introduction,” “body,” “conclu- 
sion,” which don’t help the author at 
all—and we are looking at all of this 
from the point of view of the author, 
the maker, the writer, the man in the 
agony of composition—I suggest that, 
instead of the “introduction,” use the 
words “Take hold.” Immediately you 
think of your audience; what type of 
people are they; where are they with 
respect to your idea; what will you be- 
gin with that will challenge them and 
alert them and hold their attention? 


And | suggest always, when you are 
making an address, as distinguished 
from an argument in court, that you 
begin with a picture, with an image, 
with a story. I don’t care how deep or 
profound your subject is, if you start 
with a picture, an image, or a story that 
fits the subject, you already have an 
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entrance to the minds of the audience. 
You are talking to minds, but they are 
minds that are incarnate. 

No one who understands scholastic 
philosophy would say it lessens the im- 
portance of the intellect, reason and 
will. And yet, one of the first theses of 
scholastic philosophy is:—“There is 
nothing in the intellect that was not 
first in the senses”—“Nihil est intellec- 
tu quod non fuerit prius in sensu”—not 
in the same form, of course, but coming 


_through the senses. 


And since you are talking to minds 
incarnate, make your words so by a pic- 
ture or an image. Begin with a picture 
or an image; not any picture or any 
image; but one that suits the particu- 
lar dominant purpose. 

Now, at the outset I told you the 
story of the men in the two lighthouses 
because I think it illustrates the prob- 
lem of utterance between man and man. 
It removes us from the delusion that we 
ever talk directly from mind to mind. 
It makes us realize that, as those men 
in the lighthouses had to use outward 
signals, so do we use outward signals— 
words; semantics—to transmit our 
ideas to other minds. 

I therefore suggest “Take Hold” in- 
stead of “Introduction”, “Transmit” in- 
stead of “Body” and “Drive Home” 
instead of “Conclusion.” And I suggest 
this form of skeleton outline with Ro- 
man numerals for main headings, Ara- 
bic numerals for sub-headings, and “a,” 
“b,” and “c” for sub-subheadings; all 
in hanging or indented paragraphs— 
so that the main things stand out 
clearly, and you will probably never use 
more than three or four main headings. 
If you attempt to make impressions 
with more than that, you will make 
impressions of nothing. 


Therefore I suggest this form of 
skeleton outline: Take hold; transmit; 
drive home. 

And I give that only because unless 
we force ourselves to write down our 
own outline, the order in which we 
are going to present our ideas to the 


audience, we shall be vague and if we 


are vague, the audience is bound to get 
a vague impression. 
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Now, thus far, in everything that I 
have said, I have been talking about 
ideas, not words. That doesn’t mean 
that words are unimportant. Words are 
tremendously important because, as I 
said in my “image,” in that symbol, 
in that story, it is only by these words, 
these outer signs, these signals, that we 
transmit our invisible ideas from our 
invisible minds to other invisible minds. 

But now we must come to words, and 
that is the fourth suggestion I make: 
write and revise. And the basic law of 
art with regard to words is the same 
as with regard to everything else: be 
specific. A few suggestions perhaps 
may help, and the first one is a trans- 
lation of “be specific.” (1) Prefer the 
concrete, specific word to the general 
and the abstract word. What is the use 
of referring, in an argument, to “The 
Appellant,” and “The Respondent’? 
There is always an appellant in an Ap- 
pellate Court and there is always a re- 
spondent. The words are too vague. 
They don’t throw any light on the spe- 
cific relation of the parties. 


How much better to begin as follows: 
“Plaintiff, landlord, appeals from judg- 
ment in favor of defendant, tenant, 
after a trial before the Court without 
a jury in an action for rent.” There is 
the whole story. And, as soon as you 
say “landlord” and “tenant,” instead 
of “Appellant” and “Respondent” you 
show the relationship of the parties. 
And don’t forget we have Appellant- 
Respondent and Respondent-Appellant 
and three or four other variations. It is 
all right to use such technical terms in 
the headings, but don’t use them in the 
argument, don’t exclusively use them in 
the brief, and don’t use similar abstrac- 
tions in legal documents. 


I wish we could pronounce a final 
anathema now, on the following awful 
abstractions in legal documents: “The 
party of the first part,” “the party of 
the second part,” and sometimes the 
“third part,” and sometimes the “fifth 
part.” And the weary reader turns back 
to the first page to see if somehow he 
can manage to find out what you are 
talking about. 

Be specific, be concrete: “John Jones, 
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landlord, hereby agrees with Thomas 
Smith, tenant, as follows:” That’s all 
you need: colon, dash, Arabic 1, 2, 3, 
4, or 5, whatever number of specific 
agreements you have. You designate the 
parties by their real relationship. 

It may not be landlord and tenant; 
it may be employer and employee; hus- 
band and wife; principal and agent. 
Whatever their specific relation is, re- 
veal that in the first sentence of the 
argument, and retain that designation 
throughout the argument, throughout 
the brief and throughout the legal doc- 
ument. 

(2) Another suggestion will be help- 
ful: avoid jargon and legal mumbo- 
jumbo. Now, every science, every pro- 
fession has its own jargon. But I think, 
even with shy and bashful modesty, that 
we of the legal profession have to ad- 
mit that we are notorious for legal 
mumbo-jumbo or legal jargon. 

Listen to this indictment and see if 
you can find out what the man is trying 
to say. I have no doubt he went to high 
school. I’m sure he went to college, and 
he must have gone to law school because 
he was a lawyer and a District At- 
torney. And this is what he says: 

“With force and arms, in and upon 
one John Blank, in the peace of said 
people, then and there being willfully, 
feloniously and of his malice afore- 
thought, did make an assault with a 
certain pistol”—you will notice he is 
not worried about the English language 
—‘loaded with gunpowder and one 
metal bullet, which said pistol the said 
defendant” —God forbid you should 
think it was some other defendant— 
“in his right hand, then and there had 
and held”—it wouldn’t do to say “held’’; 
it had to be “had and held”—“to at and 
against and upon the said,” etc., etc., 
ete. 


I’ll read no more. The man is under 
the conviction that when it comes to 
drawing up a legal document—and 
that’s a very important one—you are 
not bound to reason, you are not bound 
to use the English language; you should 
use legal mumbo-jumbo. 

Now, what was he trying to say? He 
was just trying to say that the defend- 
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ant on the second of January, 1954, 
with a pistol deliberately shot and killed 
John Blank. Well, why not say it and 
be done with it. 

I regret to announce that his litany 
of horrors could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. But I’ll just give you one more: 

“I, John Jones, of the City of Blank, 
County of Blank, State of Blank, being 
of sound mind and disposing memory, 
and not acting under any fraud, duress, 
or any undue influence of any person 
whatsoever, do make, publish and de- 
clare this my Last Will and Testament, 
in the following manner, to wit, as fol- 
lows” — 

In English, if he used the English 
language, he would say: 

“T, John Jones, hereby make my will.” 
All the protestations against undue in- 
fluence, or lack of disposing mind, if 
they in fact existed, won’t help. In fact, 
it’s unwise to make such reference, be- 
cause you almost suggest the worst. 
One wit has expressed it as follows: 

“Law is law: in such and so forth, 
whereas and whenas, wherefore and 
therefore, provided always, neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding, and of course, 
because”’— 

Now, that man was satirizing what 
some of us do. I rejoice to say only 
some of us. And, strange to say, it is 
a perversion of the legal conscience. 
We want to make it “legal.” So we make 
it what? Often illiterate. 


One wag has expressed it as follows: 
“We do not write in verse or prose. 
“We simply lay our words in rows. 
“The self-same words that Webster 

penned 

“We merely lay them end to end.” 

That happens, if you begin with 
words. That is why from the beginning 
I said the first principle of all the art of 
utterance is limitation of the idea in 
your own mind first. If you begin with 
words, you deserve the comment the 
Great Bard uttered :— 

“Words, M’Lord, Words.” 

Or what he said of another worthy 

speaker: 

“He hath been to a great feast of 

language and stolen the scraps.” 

Now, I could multiply the examples 
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but I have to have regard for your 
patience and your time. 

(3) I do wish to mention one more 
fault to be avoided: Avoid the “that” 
disease. What is the “that” disease? It 
springs from the affidavits: 

“John Jones, being duly sworn,” 
—they usually add: “deposes and says.” 

And by the way, what does “‘deposes” 
mean? It means states “under oath.” 
But haven’t you just said “being duly 
sworn,” and don’t you follow with the 
word “says”? Why add “deposes”? 

“John Jones, being duly sworn, says: 
No. 1, that”—for a whole page. For a 
whole page? For 30 pages sometimes 
and, all “that clauses,” beginning with a 
capital letter and ending with a period. 
But they are not sentences; they are 
dependent clauses, “that’’ clauses. 

Now, in modern English, to use a 
“that” clause, a dependent clause with 
no main clause in the same sentence, 
is illiterate. Nobody should be grad- 
uated from grammer school who would 
do that, because he doesn’t know the 
difference between a sentence and a 
battleship. 

However, having started the “that” 
disease with the affidavits, to make 
things “legal” many lawyers tend to 
extend it to other documents. I read, 
last spring, a complaint of 30 printed 
pages, every alleged sentence a de- 
pendent clause, beginning with a “That” 
at the head of it and a period at the 
end. 


Of course, such form interferes with 
understanding; and I will tell you how 
it hurts us in the Appellate Division, in 
the First Department, at least, serious- 
ly. They have what they call “sea law- 
yers” in all the State prisons. These 
are gentlemen with plenty of time. 
They get law books, they read them and 
they see the lawyers putting in the 
“That,” and they too want to make 
their briefs legal. As a result we have 
to read 20, 30, 40, 60, or more pages 
of typewritten briefs, every one of the 
alleged sentences dependent clauses be- 
ginning with “That.” 

That is the “that” disease. I regret 
to announce it is widespread at the Bar. 

But, on the other hand we have at 
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this Bar some of the greatest lawyers 
in the country, perhaps in the world, 
and their briefs and their affidavits well 
nigh perfect, so far as the English 
language is concerned. They are utter- 
ly devoid of legal mumbo-jumbo, jargon, 
and the “that” disease. 

Now, notice all I have said (1) limit 
your topic to one dominant aim; (2) 
select specific material suited solely to 
that aim; (3) arrange the specific ma- 
terial in a definite order and outline. 

Then only you come to words and this 
is the fourth suggestion! (4) Write 
and revise. Now, you may either write 
in extenso, as you do in a brief, but 
in oral presentation, the paper always 
comes between you and the audience. 
It is preferable to memorize the se- 
quence of the ideas, rather than the 
sequence of the words, to make a skele- 
ton outline such as I have placed before 
you and to talk from the notes rather 
than to read the argument. 


And, while I am speaking of words, 
please do not think I underestimate 
their importance. They are tremendous- 
ly important. They are the main things 
by which we transmit our ideas, they 
are the external signs by which we send 
our ideas to other invisible minds. But 
note that in every example that I gave 
in which there was a mistake in the 
word, you will see at once that it stem- 
med from the failure to think before 
the word was uttered, the failure to de- 
fine clearly in the writer’s own mind 
what precisely he meant to say. Do 
you mean to say that a man would draw 
up an indictment such as the one I read, 
if he were not under the illusion that he 
had to make it “legal” by making it 
mumbo-jumbo or jargonesque? 

Now, what is “Jargon”? “Jargon” 
may be defined as the illegitimate child 
of indolence and timidity: indolence: 
unwillingness to think before you use 
the word; timidity : unwillingness to say 
directly what you are talking about, but 
using circumlocution, like the man who 
recently said in a brief: “With regard 
to the situation presented, if your Hon- 
ors please, it may be said the Trial 
Court totally misunderstood plaintiff’s 
contention.” As soon as you see a cir- 
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cumlocution—“With regard to,” “In 
the case of,”—beware of it. Beware of 
it in your own style. Beware of it in 
anybody else’s style, because the writer 
may be unconsciously slipping into jar- 
gon. 

The clerk wrote: “In the case of John 
Jones, deceased, his coffin was ordi- 
nary.” Now, if John Jones’ body was 
in a coffin, he must have been deceased; 
if his body was in a coffin, does it also 
have to be in a “case”? What he is 
trying to say is, “John Jones’ coffin 
was ordinary.” Why not say it without 
the circumlocution? And, note the pas- 
sive voice: “It may be said.” I say unto 
you, avoid the passive voice except in 
cases where it is absolutely necessary; 
and it seldom is. If you are trying to 
say that John Jones was brought home 
in an intoxicated condition, I think the 
passive voice must be used for there 
is nothing he could do in the active 
voice. However, why say “in an intoxi- 
cated condition”? That’s an abstraction. 
Why use the vague verb, “was brought”? 
Why not say, plainly, “John Jones was 
carried home drunk”? Then you have 
avoided jargon. 

However, as I said before, I cannot 
underestimate the importance of words. 
They are the material, they are the 
means of transporting our ideas. Where 
do you get them? Normally, there is 
only one way and that is my last sug- 


Shown at left in a meeting of the 
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ber of the Board of Bar Examiners; 
Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Bar Examiners Philip Fleming; 
Chairman Giles Patterson of Jack- 
sonville; and Vice-Chairman Wil- 
liam Graham of Gainesville. 


gestion: by reading the great books. 
(5) Read the great books for a lifetime. 
the authors are the men that had the 
greatest power of utterance in the his- 
tory of our race. What they said was 
said so well, both in substance and form, 
that the human race has refused to let 
it die, and it has lived on. And it is 
by reading the great books that we 
learn the appropriate word. 

But, as I will intimate later, we learn 
much more. As to reading I can make 
only a few suggestions: 

First, read the Bible, Old and New 
Testament. Remember, what so many 
of us forget, that both the Old and the 
New Testament are filled with graphic 
narratives told with such definite words 
that they challenge and hold the mind. 

Take the parables of the Divine 
Founder of Christianity; all are stories, 
and He didn’t begin by saying, “I am 
going to tell you a story that will illus- 
trate a moral.” He began with the story 
directly: “A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves.” Immediately you say, what 
happened next? 

So, I recommend the reading of the 
Scriptures, for that reason alone, al- 
though there are many higher reasons. 

Secondly, I recommend the reading of 
the classics, the Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, if not the original—though, of 
course, that’s preferable—then in trans- 
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lation; and they are great even in trans- 
lation. You remember what Keats, who 
knew no Greek, wrote when he first 
opened Chapman’s translation of Homer. 
This is what he said: 
“Then felt I like some watcher of 
the skies 
“When a new planet swims into his 
ken; 
“Or like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 
“He star’d at the Pacific—and all 
his men 
“Look’d at each other with a wild 
surmise— 
“Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
The classics are great even in trans- 
lation. And the translations I recom- 
mend to you are the Loeb Classics. 
Most of you are familiar with them. 
Who was Loeb? Loeb was the son of 
Solomon Loeb, the founder of Kuhn 
Loeb & Company, the private bankers 
in Wall Street. Enormously wealthy by 
inheritance and by acquisition, when 
he was 34 years old, about fifty years 
ago, he said to himself, “What am I do- 
ing in life? I have already more money 
than I can use. Am I going to spend 
thirty more years adding to it?” He 
didn’t. He sold out. He went to England. 
He looked around to see what a man 
with his money could do for the human 
race. Mr. Loeb was a learned and wise 
man and he saw clearly fifty years ago 
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that the tendency to throw over the 
Greek and Latin classics was profound- 
ly wrong for us of the West; he realized 
that whether men knew it or not cul- 
turally we derive from those great clas- 
sical sources; that we live on them in 
literature, in law, in rhetoric, in poetry, 
in art, in all the humanities, in the 
studies that make men more human. 
And, therefore, he determined in an ef- 
fort to resist that movement away from 
the classics, to give an enormous portion 
of his large fortune as a foundation 
for an encyclical translation of all the 
Greek and Latin classics in what is 
known as the “Loeb Classical Library.” 
There are now over 300 numbers— of 
the whole of the Latin and Greek Clas- 
sics, with a good original text on the 
left hand page in Latin or Greek and a 
good English translation on the right 
hand page. And some of you who are 
quite convinced at least that those two 
languages existed, may find that you 
will refresh your soul occasionally by 
looking at the original text on the left. 


But, at all events, read the Classics; 
read them in Loeb’s Classical Library, 
the kooks are inexpensive if they are 
small; they can be carried in a pocket, 
carried in a train or on a journey. 


Next, I recommend that you saturate 
your minds with Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Milton. 
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Out of reverence for your time and 
your patience—which is almost infinite, 
I see,—I will defer any illustration but 
one. You remember how Chaucer de- 
scribed a lawyer who was on his way 
to Canterbury to visit the Blissful Mar- 
tyr’s Shrine? This is what he said in 
one line: “No busier man there was 
then he, and yet he seemed busier than 
he was.” How true that is in the middle 
of the 20th Century, as it was in the 
15th Century. 


If your patience could stand it, I 
could give you a dozen more examples 
from Shakespeare, a dozen from Mil- 
ton. 


I recommend that you reread Para- 
dise Lost once every two years at least. 
It will keep alive in you the sense of 
the sublime, and your mind will wonder 
with delight at the perfect diction, 
the absolutely perfect selection of the 
word and the phrase that brings the 
image before your mind. 


Next, remember, the modern Eng- 
lish sentence was not invented until 
the 18th Century. The 16th and 17th 
Centuries, for the most part, are hard- 
going in English prose. Read the 
makers of the modern English sentence. 
Read Dryden, Pope, Sam Johnson, Ad- 
dison, and Edmund Burke. 


In the 19th Century, reread the mas- 
ters of English prose who took the im- 
provements of the 18th and made them 
still more perfect English prose: New- 
man, Arnold, Pater, Ruskin and the 
rest. 


I am really inviting you to a feast 
of reason, to what Horace called “The 
Delights of Letters, the Nights and the 
Banquets of the Gods.” 


All I have tried to say can be reduced 
to five words. Limit, select, arrange, 
write, read. Now, the last two have 
to do with words. But, the method that 
I am attempting to suggest or barely 
to outline in the necessarily limited 
time that I have can be reduced to three 
words: limit, select, arrange. And the 
greatest of these is “Limit.” 


(1) Limit your topic to one definite, 
dominant purpose before you put a 
word on paper. Suit the purpose to 
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the topic and to the particular audience 
that you aim at. 

(2) Select specific material suited 
to the dominant purpose and the partic- 
ular audience. 

(3) Arrange the selected material in 
a definite order, and make an outline 
to compel yourself to see the order. 

If you do those three things, no one 
of which has anything to do with words, 
you will follow the basic laws of utter- 
ance. 

And then only you will come to words. 

(4) Write and revise; and finally 

(5) Read the great books in order 
to get words, the best words, the most 
appropriate words. 

Now, I must realize how inadequate, 
necessarily, it is to present the philoso- 
phy of utterance in one lecture and at- 
tempt to suggest a method. But, if I 
have violated some of my rules, I ask 
you to remember that profound para- 
dox of Gilbert Chesterton: “Only the 
sinner can preach.” 

But I have attempted the impossible, 
deliberately because I was doing it 
under the auspices of this great Com- 
mittee and only to spark this Commit- 
tee into subsequent meetings, confer- 
ences, seminars, to meet the desperate 
need for our Bar in training lawyers 
in the art of oral and written utter- 
ance, transmitting ideas to others, in 
the use of the English language instead 
of legal mumbo-jumbo in oral argu- 
ments, in briefs, in affidavits, even in 
legal documents and in the absolute 
avoidance of legal jargon. 


I think the purpose of this Commit- 
tee and this its ultimate aim, are more 
important than any law reform that 
was ever suggested or invented. 


I end, as I began. Each of us, before 
we start to utter a word, is like the 
man in the outer lighthouse. As he 
was, sealed up in a tower of stone that 
concealed him and his mind, so each of 
us is sealed up in a tower of a material 
body and no man directly sees what is 
in our minds. As he was able to send a 
message only by an outer sign or signal, 
so, the only way we transmit ideas to 
other men is by outer signs and signals: 
by semantics, words. 
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In suggesting that you read the great 
books, to get words, I suggest that they 
will do more than bring you words. 
Read them, not merely to get the words 
—though that’s the chief way you ever 
will get them—but read them to inform 
your own mind, to elevate your mind. 
The great French stylist, said: “Style 
is the man himself.” It is true. And, 
how can you improve the style unless 
you improve the man? 

Therefore, the reading of the great 
books to supplement our lack of con- 
crete language is a great opportunity in 


life. It opens before us the whole pan- 
orama of human existence as recorded 
in the great books. By the 'magic of the 
printed word, we can associate for the 
rest of our lives with the greatest 
minds that ever lived, with the finest 
intellects, with the minds who had the 
finest power of utterance, whose power 
of utterance was so great that the 
human race has never permitted what 
they said to die. 

Limit! Select! Arrange! 


And the 
greatest of these is “Limit.” 
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H. D. BENEDICT, Presiden! 


PUBLISHERS — DEALERS — IMPORTERS 


Main 2236 


w. MATTHEWS, Secretary 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


LAW BOOK COMPANY 
IN BUSINESS SEVENTY YEARS 
— 


Louis 2, Missouri 
BOLLENBACH. “Vice-President 


An Orlando law firm invites the sub- 
mission of biographical data, includ- 
ing brief outline of educational and 
experience background, from young 
attorney with about one year’s experi- 
ence with substantial Florida law firm. 
Please include indication of salary 
requirements. Reply to Box DS, The 
Florida Bar Journal. 


WHY TYPE TAX RETURNS? 
Methods of preparing tax returns 
without typing are now approved: 
Pencil carbon Ditto machine 
Ozalid or Bruning Photocopy 

Write for FREE descriptive folder. 
Nelco’s official U. S. and State forms 
are printed on one side of paper only— 

Special Opaque paper for pencil carbon and 

Ditto methods, or Translucent paper which 

needs no backing. Single or double pages. 


Also 18 supplemental schedules. 


NELCO Time - Saver TAX FORMS 


223-B Columbus Bldg., Green Bay, Wis. 


Published by a lawyer and CPA 


EDITORS WANTED 


Positions now open for men or women 
with legal training. Codification and 
revision of ordinances for cities 
throughout country. Travel to cities 
for brief review of work. Compensa- 
tion commensurate with background 
and ability. 


MUNICIPAL CODE CORPORATION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Telephone 2-8405 


SITUATION WANTED 


ATTORNEY, THOROUGH, HEAVY EX- 
PERIENCE CORPORATION COUNSEL, 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE, TRADE 
REGULATIONS, ETC., FEDERAL FOOD 
& DRUG, ANTI-TRUST, all phases gen- 
eral practice and litigation, all courts, 
Florida and Illinois Bars, 42, married, 
presently house counsel large manufac- 
turer, desires change to large corporation 
or law office any place in Florida, can 
assume heavy responsibilities. Box W. 
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The 
JURISPRUDENCE 
HONOR 
ROLL: 


American 
Jurisprudence 
California 
Jurisprudence 
Ohio 
Jurisprudence 
Texas 
Jurisprudence 


And Now: 


See 
for yourself! 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted 
with Florida Furisprudence, without risking 
a penny! Mail either publisher the coupon 
below and receive Florida Furisprudence Vol- 
ume One, now published, for a FREE 10-day 
examination. Examine it carefully, and ei- 
ther return the approval volume and be free 
of all obligation, or take advantage of the low 
prepublication price and low, easy terms. 


Florida 


Jurisprudence 


By the Nation’s 
Jurisprudence 


Experts: 


(Mail this coupon 
to either publisher 


BANCROFT-WHITNEY COMPANY 
McAllister and Hyde Streets San Francisco 1, California 


THE LAWYERS CO-OPERATIVE 
PUBLISHING CO. Rochester 14, New York 


Please send me on 10-day approval Volume 1 of 
Florida Jurisprudence. This approval order entitles 
me to purchase the complete set of Florida Furis- 
prudence at the prepublication price of $17.50 a 


element volume. If I do not want the set I will return the 
approval volume and be free of all obligation. 

Signed 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Shown above, left to right, are Robert L. Williams, James W. Day, David Shed- 
roff, Hy Roth, Carl R. Duncan, S. Sherman Weiss, Charles V. Silliman, John 


J. Blair, and William P. Sellers. All are members of the Committee on Uni- 
form State Laws, whic hmet recently at the Supreme Court Building in Talla- 
hassee. H. N. Roth of Orlando is Chairman of the committee. 


They tell me that... 


The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers will hold its annual con- 
ference in Miami on November 20-22, 
1955. One of the highlights of the 
conference will be the address of E. 
Smythe Gambrell, of Atlanta, President 
of the American Bar Association, at 
the luncheon session on Nov. 21st in 
the Bayview Room at the McAllister 
Hotel. Members of The Florida Bar 
are cordially invited to attend this 
luncheon on a “Dutch treat’ basis 
(tickets are $5.). 


Hewen A. Lasseter became Executive 
Secretary of Lawyers Title Guaranty 
Fund, with offices in the Rutland Build- 
ing, Orlando, on October 15, succeeding 
Elmer O. Friday, Jr., who has resigned 
to enter private law practice at Fort 
Myers. Lasseter was for many years 
an executive with the Crummer mu- 
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nicipal bond organizations in Florida 
and, except for three years service 
with the Navy from 1941 to 1944, has 
lived in Orlando or Kissimmee since 
completing his law education at Stet- 
son in 1930. Friday moved to Orlando 
from Punta Gorda in 1950 to work 
with Lawyers’ Title Guaranty Fund and 
was named its Executive Secretary in 
1951. Friday is President of the Junior 
Bar Section and a member of the Con- 
stitutional Advisory Commission. Law- 
yers’ Title Guaranty Fund is a co-op- 
erative title insurance organization of 
Florida lawyers formed in 1947 under 
the sponsorship of the Orange County 
and the Florida State Bar Associations 
at the suggestion of George B. Carter, 
Orlando attorney, who has since its 
inception been General Council of the 
Fund. Membership has now reached 
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Board of Governors members William 
Fisher, Jr. of Pensacola at left, and Gor- 
don B. Knowles, Jr., of Bradenton are 
shown going over the financial report sub- 
mitted to the Board at its last meeting. 
Board meetings start off with the pres- 
entation of a complete financial report 
showing all income and _ expenditures 
during the period since the preceding 
meeting. The Treasurer’s report is accom- 
panied by the comments and analysis of 
Ernest Welch of Panama City, Chairman 
of the Board’s Budget Committee. Copies 
of the financial and other regular reports 
are submitted to each Board member well 
in advance of each meeting, thus enabling 
the Board to cover thoroughly an agenda 
which usually consists of twenty to thirty 
matters requiring discussion and several 
grievance matters requiring private hear- 
ings in executive session. 


approximately 1,400 Florida lawyers 
practicing in all sections of Florida and 
the Fund’s assets passed half a million 
dollars in June of this year. 


e 
Stetson graduate Bradford Smith is 
now associated with the Gainesville 
firm of Lazonby, Dell, Graham and 
Mills, with offices in the Baird Office 
Building. Smith served as a clerk in 
the Tax Assessor’s Office in Volusia 
County before entering Stetson. At 
Stetson, he was a member of Sigma 
Nu and Phi Alpha Delta fraternities. 
He served as a Special Assistant At- 
torney General after graduation, and 
then became a Research Assistant- 
Instructor in the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research and Service, School of 
Public Administration, Florida State 
University. While on the faculty of 
F. S. U., Smith served as a member of 
the staff of the Judicial Council of 
Florida. He is Vice-Chairman of the 
American Citizenship Committee of 
The Florida Bar. 
On December 3rd, several committees 
will hold state-wide meetings in Or- 
lando, including the new Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, the 
Committee on Unauthorized Practice of 
Law, and the Committee on Legal In- 
stitutes. At this writing, it seems prob- 
able that all will meet in the Angebilt 
Hotel. 
Joseph C. Young, formerly of Or- 
lando, now has offices in the Fencon 
Building in Clearwater. 
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North Miami attorney Edward Nel- 
son has been appointed Special Assist- 
ant Attorney General to work in the 
Miami area. 

Miamian William A. Lane was re- 
cently elected Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Section on Real 
Property Probate and Trust Law. He 
is a member of the firm of Lane, Muir, 
Wakefield, Frazier and Lane, and is a 
past president of the Dade County Bar 
Association. 


Sidney Segall of Miami was recently 
appointed by Governor Collins as Dade 
County’s second Small Claims Court 
Judge. 


Miami graduate Harry Willis re- 
signed from the Miami police force to 
practice with Herman Methfessel. 


Fort Pierce attorneys Lawrence L. 
King and Charles R. Carmen have an- 
nounced the dissolution of their part- 
nership. Carmen, a Miami graduate, 
has opened offices in the Florida Bank 
Building. King, also a Miami graduate, 
will continue to practice in the former 
partnership’s offices in the Professional 
Building. 

Mr. Justice Elwyn Thomas was 
elected vice-chairman of the section of 
Judicial Administration of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, thus placing him 
in line for this important chairmanship 
next year. 
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Howell W. Melton of St. Augus- 
tine, new Chairman of the Florida 
Council of Bar Presidents, is 
shown reporting to the Board of 
Governors at the conclusion of the 
organizational meeting of his 
group. Board members shown 
seated are, left to right, Roy Kin- 
sey of Daytona Beach, William O. 
Mehrtens of Miami, and Elmer 
Friday of Ft. Myers. 


Jacksonville Attorney Edith Mcll- 
vaine James has moved her offices to 
Miami. Mrs. James is Vice-President 
of the Florida Association of Women 
Lawyers. She has served during the 
terms of the last five governors on the 
state Welfare Board. 


The Manatee County Bar Association 
plans a weekly public relations program 
on the local radio stations. Members 
of the committee appointed to handle 
the program include President Warren 
Goodrich, Robert Rickey, and Board of 
Governors member Gordon B. Knowles, 
Jr. The Manatee County Bar Associ- 
ation also elected Jerome Pratt of Pal- 
metto to succeed William Mitchell as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mitchell moved to 
Orlando. 


U. of Miami Professor David S. Stern, 
Director of its Inter-American law pro- 
gram, is now a guest lecturer in Amer- 
ican Law at the University of Guadala- 
jara in Mexico, as a result of a special 
invitation from the Mexican Law School 
and the Department of State. 
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James H. Walden, formerly City At- 
torney in Dania, was recently named 
as the third Fifteenth Circuit judge. 
The new judge is a native of Georgia, 
and was graduated from the University 
of Florida with business administration 
and law degrees. 


Walden resigned as Chairman of the 
Fifteenth Judicial Circuit Grievance 
Committee for Broward County to ac- 
cept the Judgeship. 


Walden had been practicing with his 
brother, Clarke, also a U. of Florida 
graduate, prior to his appointment. 
Clarke Walden will now continue under 
the firm name of Walden and Ryan, 
with A. J. Ryan, Jr., a recent graduate 
of Florida. Ryan was a member of 
Blue Key, and served as special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General until his 
association with the former firm of 
Walden and Walden. 

George A. Pierce and John A. Rush 
have announced the dissolution of their 
partnership in Jacksonville. Rush will 
remain in the Florida Theatre Build- 
ing, while Pierce will open offices in 
the Barnett Building. 
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Newly named City Prosecutor in Tal- 
lahassee is Edward J. Hill, member of 
the firm of Turnbull and Pepper. He 
is a Florida graduate. 

& 

Dean H. L. (Tom) Sebring of Stetson 
has announced the appointment of seven 
practicing attorneys from St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa as lecturers at the 
Stetson University College of Law. 
Those named include Granville M. Alley, 
Jr., James O. Davis, Jr., Baya Harrison, 
Robert T. Mann, William Reece Smith, 
Jr., John Trenam, and Victor O. Wehle. 


Florida graduate Darrel Carnell, 
formerly on the staff of the Post Office 
Department Solicitor, has opened offices 
at 719 Main Street in Daytona Beach. 

e 

After more than thirty years as a 
Dade County employee, Alfred D. Kil- 
lian retired as deputy Criminal Court 
Clerk in Miami to engage in private 
practice in partnership with George 
Clark Smith. 


It is a dull week indeed in which your 
editorial office fails to receive several 
items from state bar associations across 
the nation reflecting credit on the pro- 
grams of our vigorous committees. 
Current examples include the Septem- 
ber issue of the ‘“‘How to Do It Bulletin” 
of the Wisconsin Bar Association, set- 
ting out at length the suggested rules 
for radio and T. V. appearances by 
lawyers recently promulgated by the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, T. 
Paine Kelly, Jr., of Tampa, Chairman. 
A current issue of the American Bar 
Association Coordinator describes for 
other bar association officials the cur- 
rent program under the direction of 
Public Relations Committee Chairman 
David Foerster of Jacksonville. De- 
mand has far exceeded the supply on 
most of the public relations bulletins 
recently prepared by our committee for 
leaders in the profession in our own 
state. The committee’s latest bulletin 
went through a special production run 
of 200 copies for national distribution 
...more details on that story in the 
next issue. 
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John M. Elliott, president of the Har- 
rison Company, Atlanta lawbook pub- 
lishers specializing in Southern ma- 
terial, now uses a special postal meter 
slogan on all company mail. It reads 
“Join and Support Your State and 
American Bar Associations.” 

Former Assistant U. S. Attorney 
Vernon W. Evans resigned in Tampa 
to practice with the firm of Shackleford, 
Farrior, Shannon and Stallings. 

Florida graduate Robert T. Miller is 
now a partner in the new Lakeland 
firm of Bentley, Shafer and Miller. 

e 

Gordon G. Oldham, on leave of ab- 
sence from duties as Lake County 
Prosecuting Attorney since 1953 while 
serving in the Air Force, has resumed 
practice with the firm of Cherry and 
Oldham in Leesburg. J. Burnham Reilly 
of Eustis served as prosecutor in his 
absence. 

Legal Aid Committee Chairman 
Quentin T. Eldred of Miami has ap- 
pointed Franklin Reinstine of Jackson- 
ville as chairman of a technical advisory 
sub-committee to assist local bar associ- 
ations throughout the state that may 
be interested in setting up legal aid 
associations in their own locality. In- 
quiries should be directed to Reinstine 
at his offices in the Atlantic National 
Bank Building in Jacksonville. 


Fred S. Schmunk, Jr., has moved his 
offices to 319 S.E. Sixth Street in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


A lengthy career of service to the 
University of Florida College of Law 
ended recently with the retirement of 
Mrs. Ila R. Pridgen, Law Librarian for 
the past twenty-six years. She also 
served as administrative assistant to 
former dean Harry Trusler. In 1943, 
while on the staff, she received a law 
degree with high honors. After gradu- 
ation, she practiced in Gainesville for 
a short while but returned to teach sev- 
eral law courses at the University in 
addition to her Law Library work. 
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Leslie McLeod (left), assistant to the Executive Secretary of Lawyers’ Title 
Guaranty Fund, is shown in a portion of the new offices of the Fund in the 


Rutland Building, Orlando. 
rapher. 


Facing him is Miss Shirley Riggenbach, stenog- 
Through the glass partition is Mrs. Marlene Power, membership clerk. 


To her right is Hewen A. Lasseter, who on October 15th succeeded Elmer O. 
Friday, Jr., (right) as Executive Secretary. Between the two is Miss Alice 


Skorupa, mail clerk. 


News 


and 


Notes 


from 
LAWYERS’ TITLE GUARANTY FUND 


Phone 3-6444 


P. O. Box 2671 


Orlando, Florida 
(During this month Hewen A. Lasseter has succeeded Elmer O. Friday 
as Executive Secretary of the Fund.) 


During the month of June members 
issued guarantees to 649 Owners and 
219 Mortgagees totaling $12,132,188.02. 
Aggregate contributions for the month 
were $23,944.51, $22,040.84 Additional 
and $1,903.67 Initial. Expenses for the 
month were $5,879.15. Net additions 
to Fund assets were $18,065.36. 
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During July members issued guaran- 
tees to 522 Owners and 218 Mortgagees 
totaling $9,187,940.36. Aggregate con- 
tributions for the month were $19,416.- 
86, $18,141.75 Additional and $1,275.11 
Initial. Expenses for the month were 
$6,047.98. Net additions to Fund as- 
sets were $13,368.88. 
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NEW MEMBERS DURING JUNE 
A. R. Clonts, Stuart 
Johnson & Riddle, Quincy 
Dewey Johnson 
Tracy Riddle 
Edwin W. Lammi, Lake Worth 
Simon Ruden, Fort Lauderdale 
NEW MEMBERS DURING JULY 
Lloyd J. Bennett, Jr., Kendall 
M. Ray Friedman, Miami 
Monroe R. McDonald, Sebring 
S. Grover Morrow, Miami 
William E. Moschell, Miami 
Claude Pepper Law Offices, Miami 
Claude Pepper 
James C. Clements, Jr. 
Neal Rutledge 
Jordan Bittel 
Mayes, Sutton, Murphy & Russo, 
Coral Gables 
Thomas C. Mayes 
Otis B. Sutton 
Joseph H. Murphy 
Edmund P. Russo 


MEMBERS ISSUING THEIR 
FIRST GUARANTEES IN JUNE 
Leonard F. Cordone, Miami 
Richard M. Harris, Miami 

Bruce A. Hood, Hollywood 
Richard B. Muldrew, Melbourne 
Theodore Nelson, Miami 

Albert Rosen, Miami Beach 
Ernest N. Stamey, Hialeah 


MEMBERS ISSUING THEIR 
FIRST GUARANTEES IN JULY 
Ralph O. Cullen, Miami 

Barton T. Douglas, Gainesville 
Gore & Gore, North Miami 

Edwin W. Lammi, Lake Worth 
M. R. McDonald, Sebring 

William E. Moschell, Miami 
Simon Ruden, Ft. Lauderdale 
Clyde Trammell, Jr., West Palm Beach 
Joseph N. Young, Coral Gables 


FIRMS ISSUING 7 OR MORE 

GUARANTEES IN JUNE 

Pleus, Edwards & Rush, Orlando, 26 

Raymond, Wilson & Karl, Daytona 
Beach, 23 

Nowlin & Adams, Delray Beach, 15 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, 13 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, 12 


Hunter & Paoli, Hollywood, 12 

Sutton & James, Ft. Lauderdale, 12 

Blackwell, Walker & Gray, Miami, 11 

Cromwell & Memsen, Riviera Beach, 11 

Henderson, Franklin, Starnes & Holt, 
Ft. Myers, 11 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, 10 

Falk & Ames, Miami, 8 

John Moore & Arthur T. Holloway, 
Delray Beach, 8 

Sheppard & Woolslair, Ft. Myers, 7 


FIRMS ISSUING 7 OR MORE 

GUARANTEES IN JULY 

Allgood & Altman, New Port Richey, 50 

Cromwell & Remsen, Riviera Beach, 15 

Blackwell, Walker & Gray, Miami, 12 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, 11 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, 11 

Hunter & Paoli, Hollywood, 11 

McMullen, McMullen & Baskin, Clear- 
water, 11 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, 10 

Sutton & James, Ft. Lauderdale, 9 

Henderson, Franklin, Starnes & Holt, 
Ft. Myers, 8 

Kessler & Gars, Miami, 7 


INDIVIDUALS ISSUING 5 OR 

MORE GUARANTEES IN JUNE 

Edward H. Levin, Miami, 35 

Wiliam D. Hixon, Naples, 20 

Stephen A. Spear, Ft. Lauderdale, 15 

Bart E. Sullivan, Pompano Beach, 10 

James H. Walden, Dania, 10 

Wiliam J. Bosso, Riviera Beach, 8 

Jacob F. Jerrold, Lake Worth, 8 

Martin Lemlich, Miami, 8 

Richard M. Sauls, Hollywood, 8 

Roger E. Davis, Miami, 7 

Harvey Ford, Hollywood, 7 

Frank A. Pavese, Ft. Myers, 7 

Tim M. Sellar, Leesburg, 7 

Thomas H. Wakefield, Miami, 7 

Wiliam K. Chester, West Palm Beach, 6 

Robert O. Ghiotto, Boca Raton, 6 

Robert F. Griffith, Jr., Boynton Beach, 
6 

J. E. Ludick, North Miami, 6 

Robert J. McDermott, Clearwater, 6 

Albert Rosen, Miami Beach, 6 

J. C. Sapp, Green Cove Springs, 6 


Atkins, 
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Joseph F. Baya, Tarpon Springs, 5 
John W. Bell, Ft. Lauderdale, 5 
Marshall M. Chern, Miami, 5 
Charles H. Crim, Ft. Lauderdale, 5 
Mattie Belle Davis, Miami 
Richard Kelley, Zephyrhills, 5 

C. H. Landefeld, Jr., Hollywood, 5 


INDIVIDUALS ISSUING 5 OR 
MORE GUARANTEES IN JULY 
Stephen A. Spear, Ft. Lauderdale, 32 
Edward H. Levin, Miami, 27 

Bart E. Sullivan, Pompano Beach, 11 
Harvey Ford, Hollywood,10 

John A. Coughlin, North Miami, 8 
Herman I. Bretan, Miami, 7 

Phillip A. Neuwirth, Miami, 7 

James H. Walden, Dania, 7 

Wiliam K. Chester, West Palm Beach, 6 
Charles M. Phillips, Jr., Clearwater, 6 
J. E. Satterfield, Dunedin, 6 

Richard M. Sauls, Hollywood, 6 

W. K. Zewadski, St. Petersburg, 6 
Joseph F. Baya, Tarpon Springs, 5 

L. Earl Curry, Miami, 5 

Robert O. Ghiotto, Boca Raton, 5 

W. Robert Smith, Ocala, 5 


LARGEST GUARANTEES 

ISSUED IN JUNE 

Gedney, Johnston & Lilienthal, West 
Palm Beach, $346,000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $287,127.29 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, $225,000.00 

Hoffman, Kemper & Johnson, Miami, 
$190,000.00 

John W. Tolar, Ft. Lauderdale, $150,- 
000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $150,000.00 

J. E. Ludick, North Miami, $138,000.00 

Pleus, Edwards & Rush, Orlando, $135,- 
000.00 

Joseph A. Perkins, Miami, $125,000.00 

Turner & Hodson, Homestead, $120,- 
000.00 

Anderson & Gundlach, Ft. Lauderdale, 
$115,000.00 

Robert M. Curtis, Ft. Lauderdale, $100,- 
000.00 

Jack A. Falk, Miami, $100,000.00 

J. Lewis Hall, Tallahassee, $100,000.00 

John Moore & Arthur T. Holloway, 
Delray Beach, $95,325.00 
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Turner & Hodson, Homestead, $94,- 
000.00 

Archibal M. Black, Dania, $90,000.00 

Maguire, Voorhis & Wells, Orlando, 
$90,000.00 

C. H. Landefeld, Jr., Hollywood, $87,- 
000.00 

Richard Kelley, Zephyrhills, $85,000.00 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, $84,- 
000.00 

Hyman Lake, Miami Beach, $76,000.00 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, $75,000.00 

Maurer, Maurer & Maurer, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, $72,000.00 

Albert G. Hartog, Miami, $70,000.00 

Samuel B. Pearlman, Miami Beach, 
$70,000.00 


LARGEST GUARANTEES 

ISSUED IN JULY 

L. Earl Curry, Miami, $300,000.00 

English, McCaughan & O’Bryan, Ft. 
Lauderdale, $200,000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Aakins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $180,000.00 

J. E. Ludick, North Miami, $150,000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $150,000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $127,032,00 

O. Ralph Matousek, Homestead, $121,- 
400.00 

Joseph F. Baya, Tarpon Springs, $111,- 
187.83 

Cromwell & Remsen, Riviera Beach, 
$100,000.00 

Henry G. Simmonite, Miami, $100,- 
000.00 

Walton, Lantaff, Schroeder, Atkins, 
Carson & Wahl, Miami, $90,000.00 

Harry L. Durant, Miami, $85,000.00 

Harvey Ford, Hollywood, $85,000.00 

Byrd & Whitley, Delray Beach, $80,- 
000.00 

George J. Talianoff, Miami Beach, $80,- 
000.00 

Turk & Newman, Miami Beach, $77,- 
000.00 

Ralph Richards, Clearwater, $73,000.00 


TRUSTEE ELECTIONS: 
SECOND JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 

We wish to welcome Robert M. Er- 
win, Tallahassee, as Trustee from the 
Second Circuit and congratulate him 
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upon his election. Mr. Erwin succeeds 
Mr. Charles A. Spitz, Tallahassee, and 
we extend to Mr. Spitz our apprecia- 
tion for his efforts and interest during 
his term. 
SIXTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 

Wm. H. Wolfe, Clearwater, was re- 
elected as Trustee from the ‘sixth’. 
Mr. Wolfe has served as Trustee since 
July 1, 1948, having been a member of 
the Executive Committee and Chair- 
man of the Claims Committee during 
those years. Congratulations, Bill! 
EIGHTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 

Fund members in the ‘Eighth’ named 
Mr. Erwin Clayton, Gainesville, to 
continue as their Trustee. Mr. Clayton 
has also been a member of the Board 
since the inception of the Fund and has 
generously given of his time and efforts 
as a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee and other special committees. 
‘Congratulations to you, too, Erwin! 


NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
Fletcher G. Rush, Orlando, was re- 
elected as the representative of the 
‘Ninth’ on the Board of Trustees. This 
will be his second term. Mr. Rush has 
served on the Executive Committee 
since his election and we tender our 
‘thanks’ for his time and services. 


FOURTEENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 


We also welcome Mayo C. Johnston, 
Panama City, as a member of the 
Board and congratulate him upon his 
election. 

Mr. Johnston succeeds Mr. Hays 
Lewis, Jr., Marianna. To. Mr. Lewis, 
who has served as a member of the 
Board since the first days of the Fund, 
we express our sincere approciation. 


When we can furnish 


on us. 


information 
or be of service in any way, we cor- 
dially invite The Florida Bar to call 


The Barnett National Bank 


of Jacksonville 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


ROSE BLDG. 


Let's Be BRIEF... 


WE ARE equipped to give you prompt, efficient 
and economical service in printing your legal 
briefs. Our experience and know-how over two 
decades, enable us to produce a printed brief for 
you at $3.00 per printed page. Send your next brief 
to Rose—and see how easy it is to be satisfied. 


PRINTING COMPANY, ine. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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Someone Missing? 


We locate: 

Heirs to estates, 
Beneficiaries, 
Legatees and 
Property Owners. 


We compile genealogies 
and prove authenticity 
of next of kin. 


We have correspondents 
all over the world. 


Investigations made 
on a contingent or 
per diem basis. 


We cooperate with 


attorneys on an 
ethical basis. 


ALTSHULER 


GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 


920 Seybold Building 
36 N.E. Ist Street Miami Florida 


PHONE: MIAMI—3-0960 


Partners 


IN 
FLORIDA’S 


PROGRESS 
* 


FLORIDA POWER 
CORPORATION 


Florida's Finest 
HOTELS... 


COFFEE SHOPS 


KLOEPPEL 
HOTELS 


LOW RATES include gas and oil, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft 
Insurance and $100.00 deductible collision 
protection at no extra cost. No hidden 
charges ... 5 or 6 can ride for the cost 
of one. Rent for an hour, day, week or 
longer. Hertz is world’s largest...31 years’ 
experience...the only system offering uni- 
formly high grade 
service at low cost 
in over 6500 cities 
throughout the world. 


The daily rate is $5.00 
per 10 hours plus 8c per mile including gas, 
oil, and insurance. Thus, the total cost for 
a 50 mile trip is $9.00 regardless of how 
many ride. Rates lower by the week. 


HERTZ SYSTEM 
FOR RESERVATIONS 2-1 723 


in TALLAHASSEE 
PHONE 
Municipal Airport 
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TAKE IT 
FROM ME, 
FOLKS... 


whea it comes to 
helping with 


the chores! 


rey FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


If 
TIMBER or INSECTS 
are involved 
call 
WOODLAND MANAGERS 
Consulting Foresters 


and Entomologists 


State Exchange Bank Building 
Lake City, Florida © Phone 207 


Send now for free folder 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
ANALYST 


Traffic accident analysis — Consultation 
— Expert testimony. 


Automotive Engineer formerly with 
National Bureau of Standards. 


CLARENCE S. BRUCE 


P. O. Box 1909 Fort Myers, Fla. 


WANTED 


Desire to purchase a complete set of 
American Jurisprudence in good con- 
dition at a reasonable price. Write 


P. O. Box 752, Orlando, Florida. 


Missing Heirs, Legatees or Owners 


Attorneys seldom have time or facilities 
to search for missing or unknown heirs, 
legatees, owners of property, and missing 
links in chains of title. 

Our international organization, estab- 
Hshed more than forty-two years, spe- 
cializes in such investigations, as well as 
searches for missing owners of dormant 
bank accounts, terminated trusts, real 
estate, and leaseholds. 

Our business is conducted upon a con- 
tingent basis; and we cooperate with at- 
torneys under ethical standards, without 
expense to the forwarder. Inquiries are 
solicited. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle St. Chicage 4, Il. 


Legal Consulting Services 


BLACK LABORATORIES, 
Incorporated 


700 S. E. Third Street 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
Complete Investigations. 


Biological, Physical, and 


Chemical Sciences. 
EXPERT TESTIMONY 
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OFFICERS OF LOCAL 


BREVARD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent John H. Wahl, Cocoa; Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles Williams, P. O. Box 685, Titusville. 

BROOKSVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Joseph E. Johnston, Jr., Murphy Building; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Richard E. McGee. 


BROWARD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Richard M. Sauls, Professional Building, Holly- 
wood; Secretary Grant E. Wenkstern, 511 S.W. 11 
Ct., Ft. Lauderdale. 

CHARLOTTE COUNTY BAR _ ASSOCIATION: 
President Frank Wotitzky, P. O. Box 279, Punta 
Gorda, Fla.; Secretary-Treasurer Edward L. Ger- 
son, Punta Gorda. 

CLEARWATER BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
William M. MacKenzie, First Federal Building; 
Secretary John W. Rowe, Law Building. 


CORAL GABLES BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Harry L. McHenry, First National Bank Bldg.; 
Secretary John R. Lindsay, 239 Miracle Bldg. 


DADE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Perry A. Nichols, 448 Pan American Bank Building, 
Miami; Secretary Gladys Irene White, 1202 Security 
Building, Miami. 

DeSOTO COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Hugh G. Jones, 28 S. DeSoto Ave., Arcadia; 
Secretary Halley B. Lewis, Box 590, Arcadia. 

HARDEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent John W. Burton, Wauchula State Bank Bldg., 
Wauchula; Secretary Lefferts L. Mabie, Jr., P. O. 
Box 675, Wauchula. 


HIALEAH-MIAMI SPRINGS BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President Martin F. Whelan, 710 Ingraham Build- 
ing, Miami; Secretary Ernest N. Stamey, 61 Hialeah 
Drive, Hialeah. 

HOMESTEAD BAR ASSOCIATION: President R. 
L. Conley, 203 N. Krome Avenue; Secretary Walter 
Crane, 371 N.E. 14th Street. 

JACKSONVILLE BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Frank L. Watson, 701 Florida National Bank Build- 
ing; Secretary Harold R. Clark, 203 American Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


LAKE-SUMTER BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
John P. Wilkerson, P. O. Box 781, Eustis; Secretary 
Judge Troy Hall, Tavares. 

LAKELAND BAR ASSOCIATION: President Wil- 
liam G. Carver, P. O. Box 586; Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas M. Langston, P. O. Box 586. 


LEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Frank A. Pavese, Box 1187, Fort Myers; Secretary- 
Treasurer Archie Odom, Fort Myers. 

MANATEE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Warren M. Goodrich, Box 67, Bradenton; 


Secretary William G. Mitchell, 518 12th St., W., 
Bradenton. 


MARION COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent William G. O’Neill, Robertson Building, Ocala; 
= Wallace E. Sturgis, Jr., Marion Block, 
Ocala. 


MARTIN COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent William R. Scott, P. O. Bin 2, Stuart; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Betty S. Pryor, P.O. Box 988, Stuart. 

MIAMI BEACH BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Alexander S. Gordon, 420 Lincoln Road; Secretary 
Gerald J. Klein, 420 Lincoln Road. 


MONROE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Paul E. Sawyer, P. O. Box 571, Key West; 
Secretary-Treasurer Enrique Esquinaldo, Jr., 608 
Whitehead Street, Key West. 

NAPLES BAR ASSOCIATION: President Benja- 
min G. Parks, Box 485; Secretary-Treasurer Lynn 
Hixon, Box 552. 

NASSAU COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Thomas G. Hall, Florida Nat'l. Bank Blidg., Fer- 
nandina; Secretary-Treasurer J. J. G. Cooper, 
Fernandina. 


ORANGE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Warren H. Edwards, 338 North Main Building, 
Orlando; Secretary Robert W. Olsen, Box 1767, 
Orlando. 


BAR ASSOCIATIONS* 


PALM BEACH COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President Robert F. Cromwell, P. O. Box 737, Riviera 
Beach; Secretary Philip D. Anderson, 1212 Harvey 
Building, West Palm Beach. 

PASCO COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
T. Hart Getzen, Box 586, Dade City; Secretary- 
Treasurer Wm. H. Seaver, P. O. Box 414, Dade 
City. 


PUTNAM COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Thomas B. Dowda, Box 89, Palatka; Secretary- 
Treasurer Angus W. Harriett, Palatka. 


SARASOTA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Clyde H. Wilson, P. O. Box 1635; Secretary 
Edwin Mack. 

SEMINOLE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent A. Edwin Shinholser, Atlantic Bank Bldg., 
Sanford; Secretary-Treasurer Andrew Speer, 113% 
Magnolia Avenue, Sanford. 


SOUTH BREVARD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President Richard B, Muldrew, 416 New Haven 
Avenue, Melbourne; Secretary-Treasurer Edward L. 
Trader, Magnolia Blvd., Melbourne. 

ST. JOHNS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
den, Howell W. Melton, 602 Law Exchange Bank 
Bldg., St. Augustine; Secretary George B. Newton, 
P. O. Box 563, St. Augustine. 

ST. LUCIE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Angus Sumner, P. O. Box 230, Raulerson Bldg., 
Fort Pierce; Secretary-Treasurer Rupert J. Smith, 
206 Raulerson Bldg., Fort Pierce. 


ST. PETERSBURG BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Richard T. Earle, Hall Building; Secretary 
-_ Anderson, 423 Florida National Bank Build- 
ng. 

TALLAHASSEE BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Victor M. Cawthon, B-2, Daffin Bldg., Tallahassee; 
Secretary-Treasurer William C. Harris, Washington 
Square Bldg., P. O. Box 391, Tallahassee. 


TAMPA & HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY BAR AS- 
SOCIATION: President Neil C. McMullen, First 
National Bank Building; Secretary Joseph Miyares, 
404 Franklin Street. 

VOLUSIA COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent Alfred E. Hawkins, 20412 N. Beach St., Daytona 
Beach; Secretary-Treasurer Melvin Orfinger, 110 
South Palmetto Avenue, Daytona Beach. 

WINTER HAVEN BAR ASSOCIATION: President 
Roy C. Summerlin, Vanskiver Bldg., Box 793, Win- 
ter Haven; Secretary-Treasurer Jack Straughn, 
Philip’s Professional Bldg., Winter Haven. 

FIRST JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President J. Edwin Holsberry, P. O. Box 348, Pensa- 
cola; Secretary Charles S. Coe, P. O. Box 29, 
Pensacola. 

SECOND JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION: President Roy T. Rhodes, 102% South Mon- 
roe Street, P. O. Box 725, Tallahassee; Secretary- 
Treasurer John A. Madigan, Jr., 221 Center Build- 
ing, Tallahassee. 


THIRD JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President W. T. Davis, Madison; Treasurer Byron 
Butler, Perry. 


FIFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President Charles A. Savage, Jr., Robertson Build- 
ing, Ocala; Secretary-Treasurer W. Troy Hall, Jr., 
County Judge, Tavares. 


EIGHTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION: President W. C. O’Neal, 211 N. E. ist 
Avenue, Gainesville; Secretary Mandell Glicksberg, 
College of Law, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


TENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIATION: 
President Corneal B. Myers, Box 708, Lake Wales; 
Secretary Chesterfield H. Smith, Box 988, Bartow. 


TWELFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION: President Fred Mellor, P. O. Box 309, Ft. 
Myers; Secretary-Treasurer F. E. Starnes, Ft. Myers. 


FOURTEENTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT BAR ASSO- 
CIATION: President J. Frank Adams, Blountstown; 
Secretary-Treasurer Virgil Mayo, Blountstown. 


* All presidents of local bar associations are members of the Florida Council of Bar Presidents. Its Chair- 
man is Howell Melton, 602 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. Augustine. 
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Please mark your calendar now for a 
major Real Property Institute to be held 
on Miami Beach January 13th and 14th 
under the direction of the Legal Institutes 
Committee of The Florida Bar, the Real 
Property Section of The Florida Bar and 
the Miami Beach Bar Association. 


Full details and an advance registra- 
tion blank will be carried in the December 


issue. 


Adequate hotel facilities at a reason- 
able price will be assured to out-of-town 
registrants by the host Miami Beach Bar 
Association. 
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Serving Duval County and Florida 
for 32 years 


Title Trust Company 
Florida 
**Abstracts, Title Insurance, Trusts” 


Home Office: 200 East Forsyth St. 
Phone Elgin 3-5661 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Title to real estate is never perfect, but prop- 
erty owners can protect their investment with 
title insurance. This does not improve title 
but it does protect the owner from financial 
loss if another party should establish a valid 
claim against the land. 


Resources to handle the largest— 


The Will to serve the Smallest 


Capital Surplus & Reserves over $2,000,000 
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COMPARE 
FLORIDA LAW AND PRACTICE 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF LIVING FLORIDA LAW 


FOR FLORIDA LAWYERS 
BY FLORIDA LAWYERS 


AUTHORS WHO KNOW THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
FLORIDA LAW 


“We have carefully examined Volume | which was 
sent to us on approval and have compared it with 
similar works now in process of publication and feel 
that it will be a very fine addition to our law library.” 


Volumes | and II covering titles through 
“Barbers and Beauticians’’ — now ready 


Write for details, including special 
prepublication price and liberal terms. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 


LAW BOOK PUBLISHERS 
POST OFFICE BOX 4214 ATLANTA 2, GA. 


SERVING THE LAWYERS OF THE SOUTH FOR MORE THAN 48 YEARS 
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